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The Outlook. 


Students of history have observed that the great 
epochs of literature have been in connection with 
great*national convulsions, or immediately after them. 
The literary splendor of the ages of Pericles, Augustus, 
Louis XIV. and Elizabeth suggests the familiar exam- 
ptes of this truth. America has had her great national 
convulsion. Is it, likewise, now to have its great 
literary epoch? Our national life has been developed 
and intensified by the agonies which have at last made 
usanation. Is it too much to believe that literature, 
which is but the expression of the national life, will 
show a corresponding development of originality, 
vigor, raciness, and breadth? One sign of an epoch of 
“reat literary power is the presence of humor. We 
know that much critical fault may be found with the 
race of American humorists who have risen among us 
of late years, but their appearance, with whatever 
blemishes, is really a token of good. It denotes an 
escape from imitation and literary conventionalism ; 
it denotes vivacity, youthful force, hearty feeling, solid 
intellectual power of which these sportive freaks are 
only the coruscations. Humor is the drapery of the 
Ezreatest intellects; it must be so of the great national 
epochs of intellectual action. 
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The Spectator, describing ‘‘the late Emperor's 
heated illusions about the protection of his demi-god 
uncle,” says that his faith ‘‘ was the worship of the 
Roman world for divus Augustus over again in a 
cruder and somewhat baserform. The late Emperor’s 
mind could not reach, and did not care to reach, the 
throne of the supreme Omnipotence atall. He stopped 
at the best idol he could form for himself of the Divine 
Ruler,—namely, the caricature contained in that 
‘eoarse, vigorous, fertile-minded, supremely self-willed 
Incarnation of selfish ambition who had founded the 
Democratic Empire of France and his own house. It 
Was a poor, pinchbeck kind of worship, and led, as 
such kinds of worship do, into superstitions that are at 
feast as ruinous in the end as they are sometimes, by 
accident and for a time, mines of political force.” 


Sd 








Behind all confusions and changes in France 
stands the vigilant and expectant form of Gambetta; 
and in the possible near approach of events which will 
bring him to the front, it is interesting to note these 
words from Justin McCarthy in the June Galazy: 
“The career of M. Gambetta is now in its fourth act. 
Many persoys believe that the fifth act will see him 
President of the French Republic. I think it would at 
all events be safe to predict that the next great chap- 
ter of his history will show him in power or in exile. 
No middle way, no commonplace course seems possible 
for him. I cannot imagine him ‘subsiding’ like Jules 
Favre, er patiently content to wait in the background 
like Louis Blane. There is probably no man in Europe 
whose temperament and mental constitution make 
him more thoroughly ‘irrepressible.’ Gambetta’s phy- 
sical health is not strong, but the fiery soul would carry 
him along to anything. I am not myself a cordial ad- 
mirer of him. He does not appear to me a man of 
great intellect. No capacity for broad thinking shows 
itself anywhere in him.” 

—_—— a 


No person of imagination and taste can attend 
a public exercise connected with the foundation or 
completion of great buildings, in this country, without 
being struck with the extreme poverty of our national 
development thus far in symbolic ceremony, or what 
Browning, in his latest poem, calls— 


**— artistry in festive spectacle.” 


This, indeed, pertains to the side of us which is the 
most neglected and the weakest. We are a race of 
legislators, mechanics and financiers, but it costs us a 
painful effort to beartists. As regards logic and prac- 
tical sense we are quite respectable, to suy the least; 
but our perception of the beautiful needs bringing out. 
Consequently, on any occasion which is of the nature 
of a ceremony, instead of an affair of straightforward 
business, we make an exhibition, chiefly, of our es- 
thetic emptiness and incapacity. Take the laying of 
the corner-stone, for instance, for a college or any simi- 





dar structure, It is purely a matter of symbolism; yet 





either we have no symbols, or we call in the outworn 
and preposterous mummeries of Free Masonry. Will 
not some capable American, as a service of patriotism, 
turn his mind'to this subject, and give us “‘ A Book of 
Ceremonies” for all such occasions? We need a civic 
Liturgy founded on the principles of truth and beauty, 
commemorating our national traditions, and giving 
noble and significant forms to our natienal instincts. 
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There seems to be some probability that Napo- 
leon IIIL., having played a very conspicuous and a very 
incongruous part in life, will now go on in history, for 
some ages, in the interesting character of Sphinx. 
Death, which for other people opens the gate of fame 
and shuts the gate of envy, on his behalf seems to have 
opened the gate of mystification. Some authentic 
testimony concerning him has come out of late, which, 
in Europe, excites no little attention, and rather adds 
to the difficulty of properly estimating this man whose 
true character has always been as dubious as his pater- 
nity. For instance, his will, written in 1865, and re- 
cently published, seems likely to rank among the most 
extraordinary historical utterances. In structure it is 
keyed up to the stateliest rhetoric of modern Cesar- 
ism, beginning in this imperial style:—‘‘ Je recom- 
mande mon fils et ma femme aux grands Corps de 
l’Etat, au peuple, et a’larmée.’””’ Among the mest 
notable things in itis his frank avowal of a belief in 
talismans, and in direct aid from the founder of his 
name. ‘As to my son, let him keep as a talisman the 
seal which I wore attached to my watch, and which I 
gotfrom my mother; let him preserve with care all 
that [inherited from my uncle, and let him be assured 
that my heart and my soul remains with him.” ‘ One 
must think that from the light of heaven those whom 
you have loved look down upon you and protect you. 
It is the soul of my mighty uncle that has always in- 
spired and sustained me.’’ This belief, which the En- 
glish papers frankly call “‘superstition,’’ they also say 
constituted “‘a great part of the moving force of his 
career,”’ - 
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It is among the fond and playful customs of 
Young America to describe England—the venerable 
maternal relative from whom he descends—as “a slow- 
coach.”’ England may, indeed, be a slow coach; and 
yet it occasionally looks as if, even with her creaking 
old wheels, she would contrive to rumble towards the 
goal of some kinds of progress, in advance of us. @ne 
thing which we have in mind is woman-suffrage. 
Thither England moves visibly, and much faster than 
we. One method of testing the steady march England 
is making in that direction is the discussion of the sub- 
ject in the House of Commons once a year, or, as the 
Spectator calls it, “the annual Amazonian debate.” 
That event has just taken place for this present year of 
grace, and with the encouraging result that the ma- 
jority against woman-suffrage was reduced by twelve, 
in comparison with the vote of last year. It is no 
slight evidence of enlightenment among English peli- 
ticians that one Hundred and fifty-five members of the 
House of Commons were willing to say yes to the 
proposition. Among the conspicuous speakers in its 
favor were the two eminent Tories, Mr. Henley and 
Lord John Manners. The opponents of the measure 
brought forward the usual objections—some of them 
weighty enough; but they did not omit the argumen- 
tum ad terrorem. For example, a Mr. Greene harrowed 
up the apprehensions of every married man in the 
House by the prospect of uxorial insubordination in 
case women should be armed with the sharp sword of 
a vote. Toshow what might be expected, he told of a 
poor woman in his parish who had a very bad husband, 
and whom the clergyman exhorted to speak softly to 
her husband, and so “heap coals of fire on his head.” 
Being afterwards asked by her counsellor how domes- 
tic matters were going on, she replied, “I thought a 
good deal about putting fire on my husband’s head, but 
I tried boiling-water.’’ One reason, certainly, for the 
nearer access of victory, in England, for woman-suf- 
frage, is the good taste and womanly decorum with 
which its feminine advocates there have urged it upon 
the public. The cause with them has not been clogged 
with the ignominy of wild howling conventions. 
Moreover, the English advocate of it puts the argu- 
ments on lower, and therefore less alarming ground, 
claiming suffrage as the right of the woman’s property 
rather than of her sex, « 
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REMEMBERING, 
BY ROSE TERRY. 


J HEN I remember 
The glow of that departed place 
Where life beguiled its day of grace, 
Far off through all these misty years, 
Or through the dimmer haze of tears, 
Ferever green it seems to me; 
Immortal blooms on every tree— 
A land wherein the very snow, 
Like falling flowers, came soft and slow 3 
No winter chill to crisp the air, 
But Spring eternal everywhere. 
Dear, vanished land! how fair to see 
Those sad and lovely pastures lie, 
That I remember! 


When I remember 
The little cluster of my kin, 
Who stood those sunny fields within, 
How fair they seem! how close they press, 
Intent to serve, to love, to bless! 
A little world, enough for me, 
Whose kings I worshiped loyally : 
Where are they? One is always here ; 
Her dark eyes shine with peace and cheer ; 
Through all the watches of the night 
They gleam with love's divinest light. 
‘+ My child,” she says, ‘* I love thee still ; 
I could not work thee wrong or ill; 
I wait and watch for some sweet day 
To bring thy wearied soul away.” 
I wake, and know that she is dead ; 
Ah, mother-love! to heaven fled— 
That I remember. 


When I remember 
The friends I had so long ago, 
Whose friendly faces still I know; 
Whose faithful love has proved its power, 
And rallied round my darkest hour; 
Who closer to my soul have stood 
Than closest ties of kindred blood ; 
The blossoms that have grown to fruit, 
The acorn with the oak-tree’s root, 
I feel how strong my life has grown, 
Although its pillow were a stone, 
And thank His mercy who has sent 
These angels through the firmament, 
More dear a thousand-fold to-day 
Than in their first and fresh array, 
That I remember. 


When I remember 
The hunger after righteousness, 
The hope all evil to redress, 
The wishes deeper than the sea, 
The heart that shrank from misery; 
The doubt, and weakness, and dismay, 
That clogged that heart from day to day; 
I know the faith that storms have tried, 
The courage born of broken pride, 
The patience that can trust and wait, 
Unawed by cruelty and hate ; 
The home that holds me safe at length, 
The love that clasps with tenderer strength, 
The hope that rests in God at last, 
A thousand times exceed the past, 
With all its futile hopes and dreams, 
Its land of radiant fields and streams, 
Its faith betrayed, its vain delight, 
As far as noon exceeds the night, 
Nor know I now one poor regret 
For all that land so lovely yet, 

That I remember. 





THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 
RY CHARLES G. AMES. 

MoS roar, much smoke, thick flying flakes 
of soot, and some flame. Never mind me, soot 
and smoke and roar; these are incidental and extrin- 
sic: the flame, when it once burns itself clear, will 
become a pillar of fire, guiding our straggling, many- 
tribed civilization toward its truer promise. Never 
mind the jackal-howl of hungry demagogues, alert to 
move with every movement; never mind what is un- 
reasonable, even in a reasonable cry of distress; never 
mind the ignorance, impolicy and wild violence of a 
class which assumes to represent the working-men and 
working-women. All mistakes are instructors; we all 
learn to walk by stumbling. If we can discriminate in 
this movement what is base and what is noble, then 
we have only to ask how the noble can be made prac- 
ticable: how ideal justice can become fact of custom 
or form of law. Through all doubts and difficulties, 

the best path-finder is a right spirit. 
Rightly yiewed, the interests of Labor and Capital 
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are in entire harmony. Thisis no stale and sentimental 
commoen-place: it is the one vital fact of the situation, 
and it supplies the key to the problem. Capitalists are 
a sort of laborers; laborers are a sort of capitalists, 
Capitat is labor accumulated, seeking investment in 
its large way; labor is ecupital unaccumulated, seeking 
investment in its small way. As La Boulaye puts it, 
**The man who has labor to sell has just as many rights 
as the man who wants to buy it.” 

Next, a fair settlement—an adjustment—can never 
be effected by one party acting alone. Ali interests 
must consult and be consulted in a judicial spirit. So 
long as capitalists confer only among themselves, and 
laborérs only among themselves, they come at no good 
understanding: each party confirms itself in selfish- 
ness, suspicion, injustice, each entrenches itself in a 
hostile camp. If either merely overpowers the other, 
there is no settlement: suppressed antagonism means 
war, is war. If Capital is forging chains for enslave- 
ment, why should not Labor be whetting knives for 
defence? 

Let them meet.on common ground and consider eom- 
mon interests; let them look each other in the face: let 
each listen and learn; for surely each needs instruction 
and information which can only come from the other. 
Men dealing with men as men come td a rational 
result; dogs quarreling over a bone, swine crowding 
at a trough, beasts of prey springing upon the weaker 
creatures and sucking their blood, act on a lower prin- 
ciple. What can be so brutal, inhuman, ferocious, as a 
working-men’s party, blind to everything but its own 
advantage and stung to madness by outrage; what, 
unless it be Capital, equally blind, through greed and 
contempt, and therefore equally cruel? ‘Sirs, ye are 
brethren, why do ye wrong one to another?” 

Gentlemen in the counting houses, it is for you to 
consider whether the hardy fellows and patient women, 
whose toil makes your gains possible, are to be con- 
sidered only as part of the machinery, or are to stand 
before you as they stand before God—your partners, 
neighbors, friends, kindred. There is no way out of 
trouble—there is only a sure way into deeper trouble 
—so long as humanity itself is ignored or dishonored, 
or so long as either party persists in seizing what the 
other honestly claims. If the claims of Labor are un- 
just or exacting, rational remonstrance may be a bet- 
ter remedy than supercilious harshness. 

While, in similar exposure, Capital and Labor are 
likely to be equally selfish, the moral advantage, in the 
present controversy, is generally on the side of Labor. 
Capital is accustomed to having its own way, and has 
thus grown scornful and hard-faced. The realization 
or hope of large gains makes men more grasping and 
less scrupulous. Those who live in easy circumstances 
are also less sympathetic—less sensitive to the hard 
conditions which they never feel. How many of our 
American employers, who have themselves struggled 
up from poverty, have gradually hardened their hearts 
towards the class to which they once belonged! 

This evil tendency is no respecter of persons. The 
poor often trample on the poorer. The corrupting 
influence of power appears also in the tyranny of 
Trade-Unions towards offending craftsmen, helpless 
employers, and the lads who would be apprentices. 

Perhaps, too, Capital is fess willing than Labor to 
make concessions—to recognize real rights. I once 
asked a large operator—a man of wide acquaintance 
and keen discernment—“‘ Do you think Capital is 
accessible to reason? Can Labor get its real rights 
without showing its teeth?’’ He answered, “I think 
if it gets anything out of Capital, it will have to show 
its teeth.”” But Capital is certainly wanting in its usual 
shrewdness, if it pushes its noblest auxiliary into an 
attitude of angry defiance. 

Among the hard-handed sons of toil are thoughtful 
men, capable of broad views; self-mastered men, 
schooled in stern contact with realities, and not un- 
aware of the difficulties and dangers of change; clear- 
headed and well poised men, too, painfully wide-awake 
to dréam or to follow dreamers; just men also, who see 
that neither the rights nor the wrongs are all on one 
side. 

Let not the college-bred despise: these men have lived 
near to Nature; and,in their own way, have gained a 
very real education. They have studied law in the 
felt necessity of regulating their own life and its re- 
lations; and, with little help ofsbooks, they have made 
original discoveries in that realm which produces all 
books that are worth reading. Facts have taught them 
economies, reasons and principles at first hand. Some 
of them are men mighty for action, born leaders; in due 
time. they will emerge from obscurity, gravitate to- 
ward their true place, and will be recognized, honored, 
and followed by their comrades, will be recognized and 
respected also by their opponents, however reluctantly. 

A prominent capitalist—representative and manager 
of large interests here in Pennsylvania—once told me 
of the profound impression made upon himself when 
he confronted one of this class: a man who was put 

‘’ forward by the colliers at a time when they struck for 
a “new basis.’’ Capital and Labor had met for a parley 
—literally, ‘‘a talk.” As they sat on opposite sides of a 
table, in vourteous interchange of views, it soon became 

“evident that broadcloth could claim no monopoly of 
self-respect, sagacity or integrity. Underneath the 

rough exterior of the champion of the laborers was a 

calm, strong man, consciously endowed with unalien- 
able rights, and consciously competent to maintain 

‘them; yet seeing clearly the rights of other men, and 

,Bot more willing to claim than to allow. Modest, 








moderate, firm, rational, he seemed to hold consoli- 
dated in his single person all the functions of a good 
government—legislative, judicial, executive; the 
mould and making of a statesman, and a hint of how 
God can be manifest in the flesh of one who suffers 
and grows strong. There is no loss of true dignity 
or honor in fair and equal negotiations with such men 
and with the precious interests which they represent: 
there may be both dishonor and damage in the oppo- 
site policy. The question grows. And, as we shall see, 
America has no concern more vital than the moral 
and physical conditions of those toiling millions whose 
willing industry creates her wealth, on whose loyal 
hearts, in war or peace, the Republic must so largely 
rest, and whose children are to be both the heirs and 
the architects of her destiny. 











UPWARD. 
BY JAMES H. MORSE. 


P from this grosser world, 
Testing thy golden wing, 
There where the smoke is whirled, 
There where the mists are swirled, 
Mount thou, my soul, and sing. 


Where, for thy company, 
Strain of a thousand rills 

Rises from sun-lit lea, 

Rises from sun-kist sea, 
Bises from tho: sand hills. 


Odors of flowers, this day 
Steeped in the morning dew, 

Speed with the winds gway, 

There with the winds to stay, 
Glad in the upper blue. 


Mount thou, my thought, and sing 
High in the azure. There 

Risen, shalt find each thing 

Lifted on golden wing, 
Borne on the blithesome air. 


Birds are there, and the bright 
Murmurous life of the wood; 
Burnished gold and the white 
Starry glitter of light 
Flash from the * silver brood.” 


hither all songs are sent 

Sung the wide world around: 
Love on sweet instrument, 
All of life’s merriment 

That may be winged with sound, 


Sweet thought, be thus uplift— 
Up through the grosser air, 
There, with the clouds that shift 
Hither and thither, drift 
Free from this lower care. 





THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


N eminent French writer, who several years 
ago described Marshal MacMahon, said of him, 
“He is fond neither of society nor politics. I think he 
would rather mount to an assault than the tribune. His 
tribune, indeed, is the tower of Malakoff, whence he 
speaks to the Russians; a rock of Kabylia, where he 
unmasks the Arabs; or the walls of Antwerp, of Oran, 
and of Constantine. Whether in the drawing-room, 
or sauntering along the boulevards, cigar in mouth, 
MacMahon always seems to be marching under the 
tricolor.” ‘ 

The new President of the French Republic is a 
soldier, and only asoldier. His life has been spent in 
battle, camp and barracks. Unlike many, it may even 
be said most French generals, who have become ardent 
politicians since political generalship became so success- 
ful after the First Revolution, his tastes and ambition 
are and always have been absorbed in his profession. 
He is ill at ease in any other than a military situation. 
He becomes positively unhappy when, forced by the 
exigencies of his rank, he appears in the saloons of the 
capital. Still less fitted is he for the wordy turbulence 
of French politics. Power to him takes the form of 
commanding an assault, accomplishing a forced march, 
or supervising a masterly retreat. The din and dash 
of battle are his supreme delight; the wrangling of 
factions vexes and disgusts him. One other profession 
might, perhaps, have satisfied MacMahon’s singular in- 
dividuality. When, in early youth his father wished 
to see him a soldier, his mother pleaded that he should 
enter the priesthood. The combined asceticism and 
enthusiasm of his character might, had he not been 
destined to be Duke of Magenta and Marshal of France, 
have made him Archbishop of Paris or General of the 
Order of the Jesuits. 

From his parents, Maurice de MacMahon imbibed the 
mnilitary spirit of his father, and the zealous and sub- 
missive Catholicism of his mother; and while he has, if 
not developed military genius, at least achieved almost 
uninterrupted military success, he has been through- 
out distinguished for his piety and devotion to the 
Church of Rome. 

His impassible conntenance, the listless, almost weary 
manner, the almost melancholy expression, when seen 
on the boulevard or in the drawing-room, give no hint 
of the real character and quality of the man. On the 
field of battle he changes into a warrior of such flery 








courage that in this trait he is pre-eminent in the French 
army. ‘The demon of combats,” says the writer be- 


.fore quoted, “ possesses and agitates him; he is trans- 


formed; his eye glitters, his visage grows red, his lips 
tremble, his glance is rapid and sure, and he goes 
straight as thought to his end.” The Algerines, against 
whom he fought so long and brilliantly, used to call 
him the “ Invulnerable,” and “the fire-god.” An en- 
thusiastic Frenchman said that he was Ney and Mas- 
sena combined: the “ bravest of the brave,’ and “ the 
favorite child of victory.’ As a soldier, in a word, 
MacMahon is as spirited and prompt, as firm and un- 
daunted, as bold and intense, as in inaction he is dull, 
silent, and almost morose. 

His early achievements were upon African soil. 
During the Restoration and the Orleans dynasty, the 
military enterprise of France was almost confined to 
the acquisition, extension and defence of her Algerian 
colony. This field afforded brilliant opportunities to 
ambitious young officers, and the fame of Changarnier, 
of the Duke d’Aumale, of Marshal Bugeaud, and of 
MacMahon, was achieved in the long and long-doubt- 
ful conflict with Abd-el-Kader and his brother chiefs. 
MacMahon was rapidy promoted for gallantry at such 
hard-fought contests as the assault on Constantine and 
at Bab-el-Taza; and participated in most of the wars 
with the Algerines from 1827 to 1854. In 1864, he re- 
turned to Algiers with the rank of Marshal and the 
dignity of Governor-General. His two most mem- 
orable successes, however, were achieved in the Crimean 
war and the Italian campaign of 1859. At Sebastopol 
he displayed a heroism which at once carried him to 
the summit of military fame. He was in command of 
a division of infantry; and it was he who, on the 
evening of September 7th, 1855, was chosen to make the 
grand and well-nigh desperate assault upon the Mal- 
akoff. When this was proposed to him, and the gen- 
erals surrounded him to volunteer their anxious advice, 
he said, *‘ Be assured, gentlemen, I shall enter Malakoff 
to-morrow, and I promise you that I shall not retreat 
from it alive.’”’ The next morning he advanced at the 
head of the Zouaves, in the face of the Russian cannon, 
scaled the ramparts, and gave his orders from the 
breach with a calm intrepidity which electrified his 
men. Pelissier, who was observing him with a spy- 
glass, exclaimed, *‘ He is too audacious! Hasten and 
teli him to come down!’ MacMahon’s reply was, 
“Thank the Marshal for me: I am where I ought to 
be, and here I shall remain.”’ Six times the Commander- 
in-Chief renewed the order to retreat, but MacMahon 
disregarded it, and ere long the French tricolor floated 
from the tower of the Malakoff. The immediate result. 
of MacMahon’s intrepid courage was the fall of Sebas- 
topol and the final triumph of the allies. 

In the Italian war he was equally conspicuous for his 
dash and infectious vehemence of attack. He went 
thither in command of a corps d’armée; and at Ma- 
genta, the first important and very bloody battle of the 
campaign, he won a victory which thus early fore- 
shadowed the sure triumph of the French army. Ten 
thousand Austrians were put hors de combat, and Mac= 
Mahon took five thousand prisoners. The Emperor 
Napoleon telegraphed to Paris, ‘‘ MacMahon has cov- 
ered himself with glory;’’ and at the field of battle 
named him Marshal of France and Duke of Magenta. 
He participated in the battle of Solferino, dividing its 
laurels with the less impulsive Niel. It is related of 
Mac Mahon that when, after Magenta, the French 
soldiers entered Milan, a little girl approached and 
offered him a bouquet. He came down, took her in his 
arms and embraced her. ‘I want to stay with you,’”’ 
said the child. ‘* Well, so you shall,” replied the Mar- 
shal; and he entered the city with the little girl sitting 
before him on the saddle, holding her bouquet of roses. 
MacMahon’s part in the disastrous war of 1870 is too 
well known to need narration. He betrayed, in sit- 
uations the most desperate, all his old impetuous and 
hopeful courage; but the whole tide of war was against 
him, and the sturdy old veteran, like Francis I. at 
Pavia, “lost all but honor” at Reichshoffen and Sedan. 
Happily, his bravery was rewarded at Sedan, by a 
wound which saved him the humiliation of the fatal 
surrender which decided the war against France. As 
soon as the Provisional Republic was established, 
MacMahon was appointed Commander-in-Chief, and 
up to the time of his election to the Presidency, in suc- 
cession to M. Thiers, devoted himself to the reorgan- 
ization of tbe shattered ranks of the army, keeping 
sedulously aloof from all political intrigues and come 
binations. 7 

In personal appearance, the veteran Marshal displays 
in every lineament and movement the experienced, 
weather-beaten soldier. Grizzled and bronzed by his 
African campaigns, he has a chivalrous, frank bearing, 
without the least trace of the vanity which is so ob- 
trusive a weakness of many French soldiers. Of 
medium height, with an iron, muscular build, thick-set 
but not obese; a dark, blue, clear, thoughtful, honest. 
eye, a face calm and amiable, with a serene energy 
slightly tinged with sadness; a round head and face,. 
the hair light and spare, and the moustache long and 
carelessly falling; a dignity and unaffected manner, & 
sort of “ aristocratic negligence ;’’ quiet resolution and 
singleness of purpose in every line; these are the chief 
traits discernible in the President as seen on the street. 
In conversation he says little, is halting and timid, as if 
his thoughts were far from the present scene; essen- 
tially taciturn, he is at his worst in the saloons, appears 
ill at ease, and though gallant in a military sense, does 
not shine in the society of ladies. ' 
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As President of the Republic, Marshal MacMahon 
finds himself in a wholly new and most perplexing 
position. He owes it to his military position, and was 
ehosen exclusively as the representative of the military 
power in the State. A Catholic and a conservative, he 
possessed the confidence of the monarchical party in 
the Assembly, which doubtless hopes for his active 
assistance in bringing about the substitution of a 
monarchy for the present republican form. Mac- 
Mahon, however, has hitherto been popular with all 
parties, and has been esteemed as less a partisan than 
a Frenchman. Like all the army officers, he longs for 
the time when his country may take vengeance upon 
the Prussians, and recover Alsace and Lorraine; and 
should he remain in power for any length of time, the 
reorganization of the army will doubtless be his chief 
task. But it can hardly be expected that one who has 
not only devoted a long life to camps and barracks, and 
who has a positive distaste for politics, as well as ab- 
solute ignorance of tortuous political ways, will achieve 
brilliant success in his new duties; and the only way 
in which his administration can be effective is by the 
application to the turbulence of parties of the military 
arm, always an unfortunate resort in a civil settle- 
‘ment, and especially so among so mercurial a people as 
the French. MacMahon may be a Monk, and be the 
instrument of another Restoration; or he may be a 
Cavaignac, and quietly lay down a distasteful author- 
ity, in obedience to the will of the Nation. 





“THE MEMORIALS OF A QUIET 
LIFE.” 


BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


ERY many thinking persons find a difficulty 

in keeping themselves untouched by the terrible 
scientific and skeptical drift of the age. The awful 
thought wi!l sometimes cross their minds that all their 
glorious hopes and .religious beliefs may be but the 
dreams and speculations of a pure and noble imagina- 
tion; that the future life itself may be but the projec- 
tion of a grand hope; and Christ the half-mythical 
record of a sweet human life; and God the “ current 
of things,” or the shadowy Force behind an accidental 
universe, and that death will only mock their hopes, 
and the waves of nothingness close over all their ar- 
dent beliefs and longing expectations, as the cold At- 
lantic surges lately closed over so many who thought 
they were soon to reach the happy shores. When such 
dark fancies cross the mind, like the cold and gloomy 
scud of the coming storm over a summer sky, we say, 
“Why cannot we have another revelation? Why can- 
not the Infinite speak to us as he spoke through Christ 
and the apostles to past ages? We have, it is true, 
the Gospels, but the Life there recorded is far away; 
the revelations of the supernatural do not come to us 
now, and we need and long for some fresh and con- 
vincing proof of the unseen world—something which 
would make eternity as real to usas time. Oh, for a 
new Gospel!” 

Now and then, as Christianity works on with silent 
power through society, we catch a glimpse, here and 
there, of a life passed in modern conditions, which is a 
fresh and convincing proof to us of the unseen real- 
ities, and of the spiritual and eternal power of Christ. 
Such a life becomes a kind of new Gospel to us. Such 
a life—or lives, for there were several—are recorded in 
the book* which has recently made so deep an impres- 
sion in England, The Memorials of a Quiet Life, and 
which is destined to be read by millions of readers on 
this side of the Atlantic, with increasing gratitude and 
devout attention. 

A critical journal here has accounted for its great 
success in England—it having already passed through 
five editions—by supposing that the piety of a refined 
and cultured circle, like that of the Hares, has an es- 
pecial interest for the ordinary class of mortals, who 
love to know how their superiors live, and what they 
think and talk about. - 

But the book does not feed such curiosity, and is a 
record which externally might belong to the great 
middle class of all countries; of people intelligent and 
refined, it is true, but in no way distinguished for 
wealth or position. The letters with which the vol- 
umes are crowded also show no genius or even talent. 
They are not equal, in spirit or style, to what most 
educated persons receive in their private correspond- 
ence. ,It is true, that here and there in these long vol- 

*umes, some well-known historic names appear among 
the friends of the Hare family—Bishop Heber and 
Coleridge, in their youth;: John Sterling, in his early 
maturity; Chevalier Bunsen, throughout most of his 
life, and Maurice (with whom they became connect- 
ed), Whewell, Stanley, Newman and others who knew 
the Hares in Oxford, and who were attracted by their 
sweet and lovely spirit, and their refined culture. 
These persons, however, lend no special attraction to 
the book, and are hardly mentioned. 

The hero of: the memoir, Augustus Hare, is a simple 
country clergyman, who, rejecting more wealthy and 
comfortable positions, labored for five years with un- 
ceasing devotion among a stupid and ignorant class of 
English peasantry in a little rural parish. The only 
works he has transmitted to the world are some plain 
and earnest sermons preached to these laborers, but 
sermons in no way remarkable. 

Another subject of the Memorials is a brother, 
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Julius Hare, known here as Archdeacon Hare, and 
author of Guesses at Truth. He is first an Oxford Fel- 
low, but subsequently accepts a family living, which 
by right fell to Augustus, at Hurstmonceaux, where 
he plays a more distinguished part than his brother, 
but is stiil mainly a simple country clergyman, visiting 
the sick, preaching to the poor, and entertaining many 
friends in his hospitable mansion, who were drawn 
to him by his amiable character and high culture. 
Still, both brothers were not, in position or attain- 
ments, beyond thousands of their brethren who 
live and dic every year in Engiand, unknown and for- 
gotten. 

The central figure of the biographies is, however, a 
woman, a Miss Leicester, daughter of a clergyman, 
who marries Augustus Hare, and, associated with her, 
even more interesting in many respects, are two or 
three other women who intermarry with the family, 
Miss Stanley, of the celebrated Alderley Stanley fam- 
ily, who married another brother, Marcus Hare, and 
Miss Maurice, sister of the well-known divine, who 
married Archdeacon Hare. None of these women 
again seem remarkable for talents, but they produced 
their effect by influences which we shall describe here- 
after. 

The first thing which strikes one in the beginning of 
these biographies is the singularly sweet and disinter- 
ested relation of the brothers Hare to one another. 
They seemed to live in and for each other, sharing 
every thought, feeling, and interest. A great pecuni- 
ary misfortune comes upon them in early life in the 
death of an aunt, who had been to them as a mother, 
and who had intended to divide among them all her 
large property. By some accident—probably through 
her destroying the will by mistake—she died intestate, 
and the property had to be distributed by the Courts. 
The only disagreement among the four brothers in re- 
gard to the distribution seemed to be for the one to 
make the other take more than the share which be- 
longed to him; and, without consultation, they come 
to the conclusion that the same sum which their aunt 
had been in the habit of distributing in charity—name- 
ly, £1,000 per annum—should still be appropriated by 
them even out of the diminished incomes which they 
had received. The demon of selfishness seems almost 
to have been cast out among them, and they appa- 
rently each hold the interests of the other as their own. 
When, finally,the comfortable living at Hurstmonceaux 
falls to the right of Augustus, he pref?rs to give it up 
to his brother, though his brother is equally reluctant 
to accept. Marcus, another brother, when he marries, 
confesses that, ‘‘for the first time in his life he has 
done something exclusively to gratify himself!’ This 
peculiar nobleness and disinterestedness of nature 
strongly attract all noble-minded persons to them, and 
Bunsen speaks of Julius Hare in such terms of affection 
as he hardly uses of any other of his contemporaries. 
The life of Augustus Hare in his country parish at 
Alton was one of utter and Christ-like devotion to the 
wants of the poor and needy. He was more than aided 
here by the one of whom I have before spoken—his 
wife—who has shown a character of such entire 
devotion, faith, and religious inspiration as it has not 
often been the lot of humanity to reveal or to enjoy. 
Her married life is one of perfect and unalloyed happi- 
ness; the two seem united in every faculty and aspira- 
tion of their nature. She is heartily with him in their 
humble ministrations of love among the poor and the 
ignorant. Together they wiped away the tears of suf- 
fering, and comforted the lonely and broken-hearted, 
and uttered the prayer of hope in the ear of the dying. 
In all the pastor’s public ministrations, in his church 
services, his Bible-readings, and festivals for the labor- 
ers, his wife took a most sympathizing part; even their 
intellectual work was carried on together, and they 
were able to study the Gospels in the original in com- 
panionship. 

Mrs. Maria Hare’s life was gladdened and broadened 
by affections and friendships from her sister, Mrs. 
Stanley, and her early friend, Miss Stanley, such as are 
seldom granted from woman to woman. These friends 
absolutely lived in her life and anticipated every 
thought and feeling. Subsequently, her friend Lucy 
Stanley marries her husband’s brother Marcus, and 
the whole circle becomes united in bonds of affection 
and piety, such as seem more belonging to heaven than 
to earth. Each one of these correspondents of Mrs. 
Hare appears as thoroughly imbued and inspired with 
the religious faith as she herself, and often to possess a 
more beautiful power of expression. 

The idyllic life at Alton has one shadow over it, even 
the shadow of death. Mrs. Hare’s mind is so consti- 
tuted that she continually forecasts the time when all 
these innocent joys of home-life shall come to an end. 
She has known by early experience the uncertainty of 
life. At length the blow comes; the husband, in his 
faithful Christian work, is stricken by consumption. 
The lovely home must be broken up and the days of 
earthly happiness come to an end. She removes him 
to Italy, where in the old city of Rome which they had 
loved so much, amid a circle of most warmly attached 
friends, he passes away with a surety of hope and a 
triumphant faith which leaves not a shadow of doubt 
on any who knew him. The heart-broken widow is 
crushed to the earth—all her earthly happiness seems 
gone, but the life of faith rises up within her more 
sweet and powerful than ever before. Of her beloved 
husband, she says: “ Do not you feel with me as if one 
could realize his joy more than one can that of others 
in heaven? One feels almost as if one Saw his adora- 





tion and ecstasy of love; the meeting with the spirits 
of just men made perfect to him will only be the per- 
fection and fullness of what was his delight on earth, 
and those spiritual desires, which were not granted 
here, of more perfect communion with the Father and 
the Lamb, are now the crown of his rejoicing.” 

Near a group of cypresses by the pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, which all travelers to Rome will remember, in 
the plot where so many avictim of consumption, from 
England and America, has been laid to rest, they 
placed the body of her beloved husband. And hither, 
as to his last memorial on earth, for thirty-six years, 
did the thoughts of the widow return night and morn- 
ing, with a perfect surety of re-union and a love which 
the waters of many years could not quench or dimin- 
ish. Henceforth, her life, though passed in helping 
others, is ‘ hid with Christ.” 

She takes up her abode in the same village, and a 
part of the time in the rectory, with her busband’s 
brother, Archdeacon Hare, who is must tenderly at- 
tached to her. Fortunately for herself and the world, 
she is permitted to adopt the son of another brother, 
Francis Hare—Augustus—who is drawn, like all others, 
with intense affection to her, and who writes this beau- 
tiful sketch of his mother and his family. In another 
field, he is the author also of an important work on 
Cumulative Voting. 

Very trying experiences came now to the family—a 
remarkable succession of sorrows, disappointments, 
and the loss of much of their property through the 
dishonesty of an agent. Finally, death strikes one 
after another of the beloved circle, and the old, old 
story is repeated of heart-strings broken aud homes 
which were full of affection made suddenly desolate. 

But through all—in disappointment, calamity, and 
in the shadow of death—the light of faith shines tri- 
umphant. in reading these journals and confidential 
letters one has something of the same feeling as in 
reading the letters of Paul—that here were people 
really believing in the life unseen and guiding every 
thought and action in reference to it, and who reached 
the bighest ranges of unselfishness and nobleness, 
through the inspiration of Christ. The whole im- 
presses itself on one as real. This sweetness in daily 
life, this repose, this unselfishness, and this glorious 
hope and trust when all earthly supports are broken, 
and this confidence of immortality are among the 
highest attainments of the human soul, and evidently 
come directly from the Christian faith. 

One of the sweetest and most beautiful characters of 
the beok is that of ‘ Lucy,” the eister-in-law of Mrs. 
Hare. There isa peculiar peace and repose about her 
which our more nervous and restless believers would 
do well to cultivate. Her exceeding love for nature 
and constant companionship with it undoubtedly 
blend to cherish this peaceful frame. She is most hap- 
pily married, and apparently possesses all earthly 
means of happiness, but her life is even more spiritual 
and unselfish than that of the others. She lives in the 
happiness of others and in the divine life. When, at 
length, her husband is taken, the life hid with Christ, 
which began in happiness, continues in sorrow. She 
writes to Mrs. Hare: 

**How much I have to tell you of our life, our peaceful life 
here! I feel that I could weil put up a stone for Ebenezer, 
for hitherto the Lord hath helped me, and will he not to the 
end? Our earthly home seems passed away, but happy rest- 
ing-places still remain, and we are on our way home; and I 
do not think a really happier creature lives than I am, except 
when sin from without and within forces itself upon me. I 
think you and I are happier with our absent husbands than 
most with their living ones; but our affections are too deep 
not to try us sometimes, when memory brings back the 
shadow of all that is preparing for us in the substance.”’ 

Her life, like the others, passes swiftly away in ser- 
vices to her children and in labors of love among her 
poor neighbors. 

Finally, this beautiful idyl of heaven on earth comes 
to an end with this sweet circle. The central figure, 
whose history we have followed from childhood, is left 
alone, only tended by the incessant affection of her 
adopted son. 

The sunset of her life is like the peaceful and radiant 
spring sunsets one sees now. A light and glow as of 
heaven lingers around the dying moments; the songs 
of unseen choristers seem to gladden them; and a 
peace and joy unspeakable surround her. 

The superstitious will find her strange trances and 
sweet visions of green pastures and still waters, and 
scenes of indescribable loveliness, where heaven itself 
descended upon her soul, as it were a supernatural fore- 
taste granted her of the joy into which she was so soon 
to enter. But the philosopher will rejoice that disease 
and mental decay only revealed what was the inner 
frame of her mind, so that the pure thoughts and sweet 
dreams and utter love which filled her soul in health 
only shone forth the brighter in the approach of dis- 
solution and death. 





— —— — 


—Rev. A. R. Horne writes to us in deprecation 
of some allusions to “‘ Pennsylvania Dutch ” in a com- 
munication on “Local Prohibition in Peunsylvania,”’ 
in our paper of May 21. His points are: that the peo- 
ple referred to are not Dutch, but German; that their 
language is not a “mongrel dialect”; that a law was 
passed, in 1854, providing for free schools in every 
township, borough, and city in the State; and that the 
districts which have no common schools--gnty three in 
all—are not in the German counties, 
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MARKING BOOKS. 
BY @HARLES W. JENKINS, 


HAVE been considering the feasibility of or- 

ganizing a Society for the Suppression of Foolish 
Persons—the very foolish, I mean. It would certainly 
have a large field for work. If successful, it would 
produce a prodigious change in the conduct of society, 
but that it would be an unmixed benefit I am not 
prepared to say. ‘The survival of the fittest’? might 
work mischief, for the presumption of wisdom in these 
survivors would engender excessive self-conceit, which 
is a first-class folly. The society would then be obliged 
#o exterminate itself, and this peopled earth would be- 
come a desert like the moon, good for nothing but to 
smile at the foolishness of lovers on some distant 
planet. Moreover, there would be great difficulty in 
deciding who should be eligible for membership. The 
wisest man I have the honor to know scents himself 
and his friends with tobacco; the wisest woman drags 
her gown in the street; so I could not put either of 
them into my society. Also, I have been told by a dear 
friend of all three of us that both those persons distrust 
my judgment on account of my liking for novels! 

But supposing this obstacle to organization sur- 
mounted, how should we determine upon fixed stand- 
ards of practical wisdom whereby to judge and con- 
demn the creatures for whose (gentle) extinction the 
societfthad been formed? Would it be possible, for 
instances, to get a majority vote in favor of consigning 
to a lunatic asylum those weak-minded individuals 
who believe everything they hear and repeat every- 
thing they believe? Would there not be in such a 
society the same hesitation that is now manifested in 
courts of justice in regard to the propriety of suspend- 
ing from their functions those unwise jugglers who 
play pitch and toss with entrusted funds and lose? 
And what would be the disposition of the wise men 
and women regarding the wearers of tall hats, tight 
boots and false hair? I have a misgiving that no 
society could be formed that would be folly-proof. 
Corruption would eat out its vitality at once. The 
member with a tobacco-breath would compromise with 
the member with a trailing gown; she with a tunnel 
waist would come to an understanding with him of the 
waxed moustache and choking collar; and all the 
owners of various little weaknesses would “‘ seo” each 
other, so that when it came to a vote they would unan- 
imously agree that radical measures were not prac- 
tical, and that cleanliness and comfort and honesty 
were not adapted to the spirit of the age and to dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

But if such an institution were established, and if it 
were to agree upon canons of criticism that seemed 
sensible to my superior wisdom, and if I were a mem- 
ber in good and regular standing (perhaps this last if 
should have the emphasis! ), the very first resolution 
which I should offer would be this, namely : 


Resolved, That borrowers of books, whether from public 
libraries or private persons, who shall mark the margins 
thereof in a manner to attract attention to particular pas- 
sages, or who shall insert anywhere in the same their personal 
comments and opinions upon the subject treated by the 
authors, shall be compelled to replace each book so dis- 
figured by a new and clean copy, and shall be subjected to 
close confinement with a Chinese Dictionary for a period not 
exceeding their natural lives. 


No one who has suffered the annoyance of finding 
the pages of a book smeared with the folly of previous 
readers will think this sentence too severe. I take 
books from the Mercantile Library. It is a rare ex- 
perience to find in it acopy of a book of any suggestive 
power or originality which is not defaced by maudlin 
criticism, by cheap contradiction, or, worse still, by 
undiscriminating approval. One would suppose that 
the persons who read this class of books would have at 
least an average supply of common sense and a decent 
regard for the rights of their fellows. But Buckle, 
and Draper, and Robertson, and Mill, and that learned 
(if not wicked) wag, Darwin (he should belong to the 
8.8. F. P.), are as certain, nay, rather more likely, to 
be liberally dealt with than Miss Braddon, and Louisa 
Miihlbach, and Napoleon III. It is not uncommon to 
find round periods checked with the sign of the square 
root; to read “good” opposite an unfortunately 
phrased paragraph; to encounter a rank of exclam- 
atory bayonets abreast of a quiet and defenceless prep- 
osition, or an unbelieving (?) in insulting proximity 
to a cordial statement of faith. Frequently the inter- 
ruption of this third and unknown party consists of 
@ question scribbled out, evidently supposed to be a 
“poser,” and as plainly revealing limited knowledge 
and unlimited prejudice. One might derive consider- 
able amusement from this display of foolishness if he 
did not care for wisdom, but they who regard a book 
as a priceless opportunity to gain it generally wish to 
talk with the author, and regard the interruption of a 
fool—ish person as an impertinence. - They wish to re- 
ceive direct, natural impressions, to test their own 
perception and judgment, to derive first-hand delights, 
to mix the salad of their reflections without one added 
pinch of Attic salt or a single shake of a neighbor’s 
pepper-box. 

To have all the humor in a book pointed out to one, 
to see little flags of warning ahead, as if a jest were 
like a railroad curve, too dangerous to be passed with- 
out a putting down of brakes! To be taken into the 
house of mirth and told when to smile! How delight- 
ful! How edifying! As if, when one is at home in his 
own house, and perfectly sober, an unknown person 
should step in and say: This is the sitting-room, and 
that the fire-place, and that handsome old lady looking 
up at you from her knitting is your grandmother! 





This practice of marking books is also an outrage 
upon authors. They have a right to an unbiased hear- 
ing. They should be allowed, whatever their sen- 
timents, to unfold their meaning without interruption, 
to complete the round of ideas necessary to its com- 
plete comprehension before criticism begins. We are 
so constituted that a denial, stoutly uttered when a 
position is but half stated (though it come from an 
anonymous person and be unsupported by a shadow of 
reason) has the effect to lessen our receptivity and 
candor. But when we are studying with an author, 
we ought, for the time being at least, to share his point 
of view as fully as possible, and to enter into intellect- 
ual sympathy with him. But the interloping com- 
mentator prevents this, and wrongs both us and the 
author, by forcing us into an attitude of suspicion most 
unfavorable to full comprehension. 

The temptation to dash down one’s approval is some- 
times very strong, but grace will enable a wise man to 
consider those who shall come after him. As for the 
unwise, that is, the very foolish persons, they do not 
read the Christian Union, and neither it nor the 8S. 8S. 
F. P. is likely to reach them. But I firmly hold that 
though, like those who throw orange-peel on the side- 
walk, they may not be intentional enemies of the 
human race, they deserve to be suppressed as such by 
@ virtuous and indignant public sentiment. 





THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTE- 
RIANS. 

AST of Pennsylvania very little is known of 

this large, well-organized, and eminently prac- 
tical and useful body of Christian people. No small 
interest, just now, has been aroused with regard to 
them, by the admirable speech of the Rev. Dr. Baird, 
before the General Assembly of the recently united 
Presbyterian Church, advocating a farther re-union. 
It would be easy, by referring to the proper authori- 
ties, to refresh the memory of the public with regard 
to their history and recent statistics, but that is not 
exactly what the public wants—it wants a more inside 
view. 

Beginning as early as somewhere between the years 
1830 and 1835, the writer, for a period of more than 
twenty years, was in frequent, almost annual com- 
munication with its then principal educational center 
at Princeton, Ky., and was sometimes the guest of its 
officers. He cannot vouch for the entire accuracy of 
the following statements, having no other records to 
refer to but the tablets of a not very fresh memory. I 
think it must have been somewhere about the year 
1810 that Mr. Cossett, a recent graduate of Middlebury 
College, and either a candidate or at least an aspirant 
for holy orders in the Episcopal Church, found a situa- 
tion, in south-western Kentucky, or the vicinity in 
Tennessee, as a teacher, and, inspired by a remarkably 
quiet but very determined zeal to do good beyond the 
sphere of his school-room, soon commenced religious 
services. In common times it would have been as a 
lay reader, and have resulted, most probably, in plant- 
ing a very feeble rural parish. But the times were 
very uncommon. A very tempest of religious excite- 
ment was sweeping over the country—the more vio- 
lent because religion had previously been at a very low 
ebb, and because the people were very ignorant, very 
rude, and very excitable. The quiet, steady young 
man found himself involved in the very midst of it as 
one of its best educated, most judicious and most in- 
fluential leaders. He tried to correct its extravagances, 
but he could not fail to recognize its blessedness, upon 
the whole. The difficulty of repairing to Philadelphia 
to receive Deacon’s orders from Bishop White, which 
he had contemplated, always great, was now insuper- 
able, for he ceuld not spare the time from his great 
work; and besides, the Episcopal Church, as it then 
was, did not seem to be the fittest instrument for carry- 
ing on the work. There was not enough of sobriety in 
the impetuous zeal of the Baptists and Methodists 
around him to inspire his confidence, and his culti- 
vated mind was shocked by their ignorance. Nothing 
could have been more natural than that he should 
have connected himself with the few Presbyterian 
ministers near him. But for the most part, they were 
the men who were vainly petitioning the General As- 
sembly to relax their rigid requirements for an edu- 
cated ministry; for ministers full of zeal for dogma, 
sons of Princeton, of Scotch descent. These men were 
not for dogma, but for exhortation; not for scholarly 
attainment, but for missionary action, horse-back and 
on foot. Mr. Cossett was no Calvinist, and so far was 
in harmony with the movement, and though a scholar 
and inclined to be a student, he clearly recognized the 
need of yielding somewhat in order to guide the 
tumultuous tendencies of the times. Thus it was that 
he became the first President of what I suppose was 
the first oollege of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, the Agricultural College of Princeton, Ky. I 
saw it in its most flourishing condition, well manned, 
attended by a noble class of bright, energetic, promis- 
ing young men, and beginning to bless the whole com- 
munity near, and far to the South, in the manner so 
truly and eloquently described by the Rev. Dr. Baird 
in his recent speech before the General Assembly. 

After Dr. Cossett had passed away I saw it again, in 
a less prosperous condition, under this same Dr. Baird. 
He seemed somewhat discouraged. In a conversation 
with him, designed perhaps to encourage him, I un- 
folded to him a train of thougbt to which no doubt I 





had been ‘ied in hope of self-encouragement, to this 
effect: The Divine Redeemer, before the foundation 
of the world, had devised a glorious remedial scheme, 
to redress all the ills of a fallen world and of suffering 
humanity, and this scheme consists of two parts, the 
remedy direct, the Gospel addressed to the heart, to 
make men good in order to make them happy; and the. 
remedy indirect—education, intelligence, good govern- 
ment, the comforts and refinements of home, and the 
application of science and the arts to improve the out- 
ward condition of humanity. These may be called 
the right foot and the left foot of progress. When 
they keep pace, rapid advance is made; but when, as 
in France at the present time, the left foot is a long 
way in advance, no real progress at all is made, and 
when the right foot (zeal without knowledge) is 
greatly in advance, the progress is halting and slow. 
“Ah, my friend,” he exclaimed, “in our Church we 
find the left foot very heavy indeed!” 

It was not long before that college was so far a fail- 
ure as to be removed or revived in Tennessee. Since 
then I know no more about this branch of the church 
than what can be learned from the papers, except: 
this, that they have in the main nobly adhered to one 
of the instructions given to their missionaries, not te 
follow the example of other denominations, seeking 
first towns and villages, but to prefer rural work. 

It seems to me no lover of the blessed Redeemer and 
of His work upon earth can do otherwise than pray 
for the coutemplated re-union of this divided branch 
to the parent trunk. A G—N. 





HANNAH, THE PRAYING MOTHER. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


HE story of Hannah is a purely domestic one, 
and is most valuable in unveiling the intimate 
and trustful life of faith that existed between the 
Jehovah revealed in the Old Testament, and each 
separate soul, however retired and humble. It is not 
God the Lawgiver and King, but. if we may so speak, 
God in his private and confidential relations to the in- 
dividual. The story opens briefly, after the fashion of 
the Bible, whose brevity in words is such a contrast to 
the tediousness of most professed sacred books. 

There was a man, says the record, named Elkanah, 
and he had two wives; and the name of the one was 
Hannah, and the name of the other Penninah, and 
Penninah had children, but Hannah had one. Hannah, 
from the story, appears to have had one of those in- 
tense natures, all nerve and sensibility, on whom every 
trouble lies with double weight. The lack of children 
in an age when motherhood was considered the essential 
glory of waman was to her the climax of anguish and 
mortification. Nor was there wanting the added bur- 
den of an unfriendly party to notice and to inflame the 
hidden wound by stinging commentaries; for we are 
told that “ her adversary provoked hey sore, to make 
her fret.’’ And thus, year by year, as the family went 
up to the sacred feast at Shiloh, and other exultant 
mothers displayed their fair sons and daughters, the 
sacred feast was turned into gall for the unblest one, 
and we are told that Hannah “ wept and did not eat.” 

“Then said Elkanah unto her, Hannah, why weepest 
thou? and why eatest thou not? and why is thy heart 
grieved? Am TI not better to thee than ten sons?”’ 

The tender devotion of the husband is another sign 
that Hannah had one of those deep, decided natures 
that are capable of inspiring passionate affection. But 
even the love of a husband could not console ber for 
bitterness of disappointment and mortification. 

It appears that there rose at last one of those flood- 
tides of feeling when the soul cries out for relief and 
must have a Helper; and Hannah bethought her for 
the words of Moses, ‘‘ What nation is there that hath 
their God so nigh unto them as the Lord our God is 
unto us, for all that we call unto him for?” 

It is precisely for such sorrows—intimate, private, 
personal, and not to be comprehended fully by any 
earthly friend—that an All-seeing, loving Father is 
needed. And Hannah followed the teachings of her 
religion when she resolved tomake a confidant of her 
God, and ask of him the blessing her soul fainted for. 

She chose the sacred feast at Shiloh for the interview 
with the gracious Helper; and, after the festival, re- 
mained alone in the holy place in an ecstacy of fervent 
prayer. The narrative says: ‘‘ And she was in bitter- 
ness of soul and prayed unto the Lord and wept sore. 
And she vowed a vow and said, O Lord of Hosts, if 
thou wilt indeed look en the affliction of thine hand- 
maid, and remember me, and not forget thine hand 
maid, but will give unto thine handmaid a map-child, 
then will I give him unto the Lord all the days of his 
life. And it came to pass as she continued praying be- 
fore the Lord that Eli marked her mouth. Now 
Hannah she spake in her heart, only her lips moved, but 
her voice was not heard; therefore Eli thought she had 
been drunken.” He, dear, kind-hearted, blundering 
old priest, reproved her with about as much tact as 
many similar, well meaning, obtuse people use now-a- 
days, in the management of natures whose heights and 
depths they cannot comprehend. Hannah meekly 
answers: ‘No, my lord, I am a woman of & sorrow- 
ful spirit; I have drunk neither wine nor strong drink, 
but have poured out my soul before the Lord. Count 
not thy handmaid for a daughter of Belial, for out of 
the abundance of my complaint and grief have I spokem 
hitherto. Then Eli answered and said, Go in peace, the 
God of Israel grant thee thy petition thou hast asked 
of him, And she said, Let thine handmaid find grace 
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in thy sight. So the woman went her way and did eat, 
and her counterance was no more sad.” 

This experience illustrates that kind of prevailing 
prayer that comes when the soul, roused to the full in- 
tensity of its being by the pressure of some anguish, 
pours itself out like a wave into the bosom of its God. 
The very outgush is a relief; there is healing in the 
very act of self-abandonment, as the whole soul casts 
itself on God. And though there be no present fulfill- 
ment, yet in point of fact peace and rest come to the 
spirit. Hannah had no voice of promise, no external 
sign, only the recorded promise of God to hear prayer, 
but the prayer brought relief. All the agony of desire 


_ passed away. Her countenance was no more sad. 


_ In due time, the visible answer came. Hannah was 
made the happy mother of a son, whom she called 
Samuel, or *‘ Asked of God.” 

This year, when the family went up to Shiloh, Han- 
nah remained with her infant, for she said to her hus- 
band, “I will not go up until the child be weaned ; and 
then will I bring him that he may appear before the 
Lord, and there abide forever.” ° 

The period of weaning was of a much later date 
among Jewish women than in modern times; and we 
may imagine the little Samuel three years old when 
his mother prepares, with all solemnity, to carry him 
and present him in the temple as her offering to God. 
*“‘ And when she had weaned him she took him up with 
her, with three bullocks and one ephah of flour and 
a bottle of wine, and brought him unto the house of 
the Lord in Shiloh; and the child was young. And they 
slew a bullock and brought the child to Eli. 

** And she said, O my lord, as thy soul liveth, my lord, 
Iam the woman that stood by thee here praying unto 
the Lord. For this child I prayed, and the Lord hath 
given me my petition which I asked of him. There- 
fore also have I lent him to the Lord; as long as he 
liveth he shall be lent to the Lord. And she wor- 
shiped the Lord there.”’ 

And now the depths of this silent woman’s soul break 
forth into a song of praise and thanksgiving. Hannah 
wises before us as the inspired poetess, and her song 
bears a striking resemblance in theme and in cast of 
thought to that of Mary the mother of Jesus, years 


_ after. 


Indeed, there is in the whole history of this sacred 
tnd consecrated child a foreshadowing of that more 
celestial flower of Nazareth that should yet arise from 


_ the Judean stock. 


This idea of a future Messiah and King permeated 
"every pious soul in the nation, and gave a solemn in- 
tensity to the usual longings of motherhood; for who 
knew whether the auspicious child might not spring 
from her lineage! We see, in the last verse of this 
poem, that Hannah’s thoughts in her hour of joy fix 
themselves on the glorious future of the coming King 
and Anointed One as the climax of her joy. 
} It will be interesting to compare the song of Hannah 
and the song of Mary, and notice. how completely the 
ideas of the earlier mother had melted and transfused 


, themselves into the heart of Mary. 


Years after, when the gathering forces of the Church 
and State were beginning to muster themselves against 
Martin Luther, and he stood as one man against a 
world, he took refuge in this song of the Judean 
woman; printed it as a tract, with pointed commen- 
taries, and spread it all over Europe; and in thousands 
of hamlets hearts were beating to the heroic words of 
the Judean mother. 

* My heart rejoiceth in Jehovah, 

My horn is exalted in Jehovah ; 

My speech shall flow out over my enemies, 
Because I rejoice in thy salvation. 

There is none holy as the Jehovah: 

For there is none beside thee: 

Neither is there any rock like our God. 
Talk no more so exceeding proudly ; 

Let not arrogance come out of thy mouth: 
For Jehovah is a God of knowledge, 

By him are actions weighed. 

The bows of mighty men are broken, 

But the weak are girded with strength. 
The rich have hired out for bread; 

But the hungry cease from want. 

The barren woman hath borne seven; 

The fruitful one hath grown feeble. 
Jehovah killeth and maketh alive; 

He bringeth down to the grave and bringeth up, 
Jehovah maketh poor and maketh rich: 
He bringeth low, and lifteth up. 

He raiseth the poor out of the dust, 

He lifteth the beggar from the dunghill, 
To set them among princes, 

To make them inherit the throne of glory: 
For the pillars of the earth are Jehovah's, 
He hath set the world upon them. 

He will keep the feet of his saints, 

The wicked shall be silent in darkness; 
For by strength no man shall prevail. 

The adversaries of Jehovah shall be broken te pieces ; 
Out of heaven shall he thunder upon them. 
Jehovah shall judge the ends of the earth ; 
He shall give strength unto his King, 

And exalt the horn of his Anointed.” 

This song shows the fire, the depth, the fervency of 
the nature of this woman, capable of rising to the sub- 
limest conceptions. It is the ecstacy of the triumph 
of conscious weakness in an omnipotent protector. 
Through her own experience, as it is with every true 
soul, she passes to the experience of universal hu- 
manity; in her Deliverer she seés the Deliverer and 
Helper of all the helpless and desolate; and thus, 
through the gate of personal experience, she comes to 
@ wide sympathy with all who live. She loves her God, 





not mainly and only for what he is to her, but for what 
he is to all. How high and splendid were these con- 
ceptiens and experiences that visited and hallowed the 
life of the simple and lowly Jewish woman in those 
rugged and unsettled periods, and what beautiful 
glimpses do we get of the good and honest-hearted 
people that lived at that time in Palestine, and jogged 
up yearly to worship at Shiloh. 

After this we have a few more touches in this beau- 
tiful story. The little one remained in the temple: for 
it is said, ‘And Samuel ministered before the Lord, 
being a child, girded with a linen ephod. Moreover, 
his mother made him alittle coat and brought it to him 
from year to year, when she came up with her hus- 
band to offer the yearly sacrifice.” 

How the little one was cared for the story does not 
say. In many passages of the Bible, we have intima- 
tions of an order of consecrated women who devoted 
themselves to the ministries of the temple, like Anna 
the prophetess, ‘‘ who departed not from the temple, 
but served God with fasting and prayer, night and 
day.’’ Doubtless from the hands of such were motherly 
ministries. Onerejoices to hear that the gracious Giver 
blessed this mother after the fashion of a God, abun- 
dantly more that she asked or thought, for we are told 
that a family of three sons and two daughters were 
given to her. . 

We cannot forbear to add to this story that of the 
sacred little one, who grew fair as a sheltered lily in 
the house of God. Child of prayer, born in the very 
ardor and ecstacy or a soul uplifted te God, his very 
nature seemed heavenly, and the benignant Father 
early revealed himself to him, choosing him as a 
medium for divine messages. 

One of the most thrilling and poetic passages in the 
Bible describes the first call of the Divine One to the 
consecrated child. The lamps burning in the con- 
secrated place; the little one lying down to sleep; the 
mnysterious voice calling him; his innocent wonder and 
the perception of old Eli of what the thing was; all 
these form a beautiful introduction to the life of the 
last and most favored of those prophetic magistrates 
who interpreted to the Jewish people the will of God. 
Samuel was the last of the Theocracy, the strongest, 
the purest, and most blameless, the worthy son of such 
a mother. 





SELLING OUR BIRTHRIGHT, 
BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


T is easy to laugh at the story of the man who 
always began his answer to any question proposed, 
with the words, “I make a distinction,” and yet it 
were better to appreciate and admire the wisdom of 
his preface. For is not the power of making dis- 
tinctions exactly the Shibboleth which marks the 
difference between a man and 8 machine? It is all one 
to the trip-hammer whether what lies beneath it is a 
mass of lead or @ human hand. The engines of the 
vessel stay not when a cliff of granite-rock takes the 
place of the cleaving waters ahead. The mowing 
machine cuts as ruthlessly the bed of choice flowers as 
the coarse field grass. Only man adapts his action to his 
circumstances, and this power he cannot delegate to 
his machine. Only he can “make a distinction.”’ Still 
farther, this ‘“* making of distinctions” is the first sign 
of intelligence in the child, and his education might, 
from one point of view, be considered as a mere making 
of distinctions in his own mind. The civilized man, as 
opposed to the savage, is only a being who makes more 
distinctions. The test of this power, as of all others, 
is the language which any nation speaks and writes. A 
greater advance in culture is being indicated and re- 
corded by a greater number of distinctions in lan- 
guage, and a greater number of shades of meaning. 
Two words are synonymns? Not so, for we can use 
one in one sentence while the other will not answer. 
The law-makers are not unmindful of this fact when 
they hedge around their enactments with so many 
terms—and oftentimes we find it impossible to convey 
our meaning by means of one word, just as we should 
give a very indefinite idea of the situation of a city by 
giving its longitude alone. Only where the parallel 
crosses the meridian is its exact location. Only at the 
point of intersection of the meaning of our two words 
is found the sense which we wish to convey. 

As he whose ear is best able to catch the slightest va- 
riations of sound draws most pleasure from music; as 
he whose eye can most readily distinguish shades of 
color derives most enjoyment from a painting, so only 
he who detects the shades of meaning in the words of 
a language can receive profit or pleasure from hearing 
or reading it. 

Our heritage in the English language is noble. Drawn 
from so many sources, easily assimilating from all 
languages, enriched and deepened with the thought of 
the Greek and Latin, made exact by its Teutonic ad- 
ditions, and varied by its general accumulation from 
all climes and tongues, alive to its smallest fibers, able 
to resound, like a mighty organ, under the touch of 
Milton, to dance at the command of Shakespeare, to 
plunge to the depths of profound thought or soar in 
the lightest flights of fancy, what more potent in- 
strument, what richer mine of treasure could we de- 
sire? And how much does he lose who does not perceive 
the shades of expression! The blind man walking be- 
fore the most exquisite scenery is not so much afflicted, 
for what are mountains or the sea to Shakespeare? 
And yet we send our girlsand boys to school for years, 
we force the former to study closely and exactly the 








shades of meaning in the French and German lan- 
guages, and the latter is disgraced for a false quantity 
or a wrong translation in Greek and Latin, and then 
out of one hundred who can talk glibly in French or 
German on all the topics of the day, out of one hun- 
dred who can recite the Latin and Greek grammar 
backward as well as forward, we shall perhaps find one 
who can read through, without stumbling, a single long 
speech of any one of Shakespeare’s characters. I do 
not mean that the words will not be correctly pro- 
nounced, for they may be, but the reading in most 
cases will be after the manner of Thisbe’s speech in 
her first rehearsal of the play to be performed at the 
wedding of Theseus and Hippolyta, demonstrating an 
utter want of appreciation of the sense as a whole 
thing. Nodistinctions are made because none are seen. 
The fine shades of meaning, the delicate satire, the 
sharp wit, the fine thought are all lost. The hearer has 
the same impression left upon his mind as when he has 
listened to some beginner slowly picking out the notes 
ina sonata of Beethoven. 

Let the experiment be tried with any number of 
graduates from our schools, and I do not fear that my 
words will seem too strong. The fact is, that in our 
systems of education at present we are simply repeat- 
ing the experience of the old philosopher, who, as Lord 
Bacon says, in his ‘‘ Advancement of Learning,’’ while 
he gazed upwards to the stars, fell into the water. ‘If 
he had looked down, he might have seen the stars in 
the water, but looking up, he could not see the water 
in the stars.” 

We are losing the greater for the less. We are, in our 
schools, shamefully neglecting the study of the Eng- 
lish language. We are selling our birthright for a 
mess of pottage, and we should be in a lower state than 
that of Esau if we did not lament it bitterly. 

For the formal study of the language in formal 
grammar I am not pleading, but for at least as much 
time given to its real living study as that given to Latin 
or French, till enough light shall be let in upon it to 
enable the student in some degree to appreciate it, till 
the master-pieces of its literature shall be no longer a 
sealed book to him, and till he shall enter with joy 
into his rightful inheritance. Can we call him cul- 
tivated, can we call them educated till this at least has 
been done? 





CAPTAIN JACK. 
Supposed to have been written by 
SHACK-NASTY-JIM, 


and found in the Modocs’ cave after the extermination of the 
tribe. 


AM a Modoc sachem, and you call me Captain Jack, 
And well you know my war-whoop and my trusty rifle’s 
crack ; 
I've scalped you on the hearth-stone, waylaid you in the glen, 
And from my mountain fortress I have chased a thousand 
men! 


Already have your bravest braves bencath my aim gone down, 
Some with a soldier's laurel, one with a martyr’s crown! 
But your blue-coats and your braggarts I jeer at in my scorn, 
Fit but to drain the canteen, or at best to blow the horn. 


Come, with your bands of music! come, with the bursting 
bomb! 

Come, on your prancing war-steeds! with your wide-mouthed 
cannon, come ! 

Ye can find me where the lavas of the molten mountains roll, 

With their craters for my wigwam and their fires in my soul! 


Oh, pale and blue-eyed Saxon! why halt ye at my door? 
Fear ye a Modoc’s greeting! ye, who ne’er felt fear before ? 
And you, ye valiant Bostons,* that have won full many a fray 
*Gainst the red men of the valley, why stand ye now at bay! 


The Modec chieftain’s scalp-lock at your sword-belt would ye 
wear ? 

Come and take it, skulking cowards! come and take it—1¥ ya 
DARE! 

Say you, ye cannot find me? My name is Captain Jack, 

An eagle's plume adorns my brow, a grizzly's skin my back ! 


I count but three-score warriors to battle by my side, 

But greater far the glory ’twill be ours to divide ; 

You boast a thousand veterans, pale-faced in sou! and name, 
To aid you in your quarrel, and at last to share your shame! 


Think not ’tis yours to conquer, think not tis ours to fall, 

In my dreams I see our Father, the Great Spirit of us all; 

He cheers us when we vanquish, he chides us when we fail, 
And leads us on to vengeance, as the lightning leads the gale { 


’Tis yours to build the city, ’tis yours to sail the sea, 

But ours to range the mountains and to reve the valleys—free | © 

’Tis yours to heap up riches, by force, by fraud, by toil, 

But ours to scour the hunting-grounds, true lordlings of the 
soil! 


How dare you charge with treachery the Modoc and his band ! 

You who corrupt his daughters! you who would steal his land t° 

You found him frank and truthful, kind, hospitable, brave, 

But lured him to your ambush of gin, gambling, and the 
grave! 


Your hands are red with slaughter, your souls are scorched 
by crime, 

Bold robbers of the red man! down all the stream of time, 

Your gods are gold and silver, your gospel but a snare ; 

You cheat, you lie, you poison, you betray us e’en in prayer! 


Your sachems serve for rations, your soldiers fight for pay, 
The vultures of the battle-field that fatten on decay! 

Rise ! Modoes, in your fury, shoot the hireling harpies down, 
And strike for hate and vengeance, for justice and renown 


Revenge for every Modoc who now fills a bloody grave, 
Too strong to wear your fetters, too proud to be a slave! 
Revenge for every maiden you have wheedled from her kin | 
Revenge for land and lineage! Revenge for blood and sin! 


* All the coast Indians of the Pacific call the white meu “ Bostous.” 
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Yale Lectures on Preaching. 


NO. IX. 
REVIVALS SUBJECT TO LAW. 
April 17, 1873. 
DOES THE DIVINE SPIRIT WORK BY FIXED LAWS? 


LBERT BARNES, in speaking on the sub- 
ject of revivals of religion, says: ‘‘ The pheno- 
menon itself we regard as the work of the Holy Ghost, 
alike beyond human power to produce it and to con- 
trol it.’ And then he quotes the passage—‘‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whether it goeth. So is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” Now it would be fair to say that this 
language admits of two constructions. One of these 
would equally apply to all phenomena of the human 
mind—thought, feeling, volition. The other construc- 
tion would put all the history which is developed un- 
der the supposed personal agency of the divine Spirit 
of God outside of the pale of scientific observation, of 
reasoning, of deduction. It is, in fact, I suppose, in 
that plane that Mr. Barnes would have put revivals of 
religion. Isuppose he would have said that all nature 
—meaning thereby the physical universe—is governed 
by laws, and that by the study of them we may under- 
stand and control them; but that God’s work in the 
human soul is secret, mysterious, without law known 
to men, uustudiable; that it depends upon the sover- 
eignity of God; that God works as he will, meaning by 
“*as he will” that he works without any sense of law 
or any definite or permanent channel; and that, there- 
fore, spiritual phenomena stand outside of mental 
philosophy, if by mental philosophy we understand the 
exposition of the great natural laws which regulate 
human thought and human feeling. This, I know, 
was the feeling that prevailed in my childhood. . . 
THE DIVINE SPIRIT NOT CAPRICIOUS. 

Now, in regard, not simply to revivals of religion— 
which I believe to be the work of the Divine Spirit— 
but in regard to the whole department of spiritual ex- 
periences, I say that they are in analogy with mental 
experiences; not that they are on the same level, but 
that the administration of God over the human soul is 
in analogy with his administration over the lower or 
physical elements in man, the intermediate emotions, 
the social and the intellectual processes. Spiritual 
developements are, all of them, under law, adminis- 
tered by law, as much as any other part, and to be 
studied, therefore, as we study every other depart- 
ment of human life. And, in regard to the moral 
elements, all the graces of the Spirit, and all the 
fruits of the Spirit, belong to education. They are to 
be developed by education just as much as every other 
part of the mind. The belief in the immediate pres- 
ence and efficacy of the Divine Spirit are not incon- 
sistent with the belief that its immediateness, person- 
ality, and efficacy are exercised through definite laws, 
with a constancy that makes those laws understand- 
able. Thus, in the possibility of this definite knowledge, 
the foundation is laid for a wise procedure on the part 
of the minister and the members of the congregation. 

Once this would have been a very audacious avowal 
—I do not know but itis yet. That is to say, it may be 
audacious to preach that men, when they need hu- 
mility, meekness, rapture, ecstacy, should be put upon 
seeking these things precisely by the same general 
methods as when they want the knowledge of criticism, 
the knowledge of history, or of intellectual develop- 
ment in any direction. If, when a father brought his 
boy to the Sheffield school, in order that he might be 
trained in engineering, the’child should say, “I find it 
extremely difficult to get algebra and geometry into 
my head,” suppose his father should say to him, ‘“*‘ My 
son, you do not spend enough time in your closet; you 
ought to pray more. That would open your mind to 
geometry.” Ishould not blame a father for saying to 
his son, “ Pray for God’s help in studying geometry.” 
But suppose the father meant to imply that that was 
the way to learn algebra; that algebra would come as 
the fruit of prayer; and that if you only humbled your- 
self and prayed enough, and were in an open and re- 
ceiving mood, by-and-by would come in algebra! Yet 
that is about the way in which many people pray for 
spiritual states. ... 

Ishould be very unwilling that you should under- 
stand me as setting aside, in any whit, the faith of the 
Church in the existence of the Divine Spirit in its uni- 
versality, in its specialty and personality—1l mean in 
the sense of acting upon individual persons. I believe 
it—heartily. I believe it a good deal more than I 
should, if I were shut up to the old theory. I regard 
laws as so many limbs in which in this opaque and ma- 
terial world, and in that other unexplored world within 
us, I may trace the form of God. I think we never 
come so near to God as when we are in the immediate 
recognition of the relations of cause and effect in re- 
gard to the operations of the outward world, or the 
inward world. And while we are to believe that all 
moral results are conformable to the established con- 
stitution of things, we do not thereby obliterate the 

faith in the Divine Spirit, but only mark out the ways 
through which experience and observation teach us 
that the Divine Spirit acts. . . . 

All men think that when you educate a person phy- 
sically, you are to do so not without a belief that God 
“helps aH things and is everywhere, and everywhere 








operative; but nevertheless we teach men to stand, to 
walk, to throw their bodies into postures of grace, and 
to discipline themselves to strength. We teach the 
hand all manner of manipulations and skill, and feel 
that there is no irreverence in saying that we do this 
by natural law. So we teach children a thousand of 
the intermediate disciplines of affection, of love, of 
taste, of obligingness, of self-denial—a thousand things 
that they must or must not do in order to perfect 
themselves. In other words, we perfect the lower part 
of men’s natures by education. . . . 


REVIVALS UNDER THE LAW OF CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Now, when we come to religion, men fly the track. 
They seem to think, ‘‘ Here is vagueness, here is a 
realm too sacred to suppose that law operates in it.” 
And it is just there that I say, in respect to universal 
Christian experience, and in respect emphatically to 
revivals of religion, that they are conformable to law, 
and that that conformableness to law is the founda- 
tion of education and knowledge, in the production of 
emotion, or in the production and conduct of revivals 
of religion. You will see, therefore, that the ridicule 
is altogether without any just foundation which men 
heap upon the efforts made for the promotion of re- 
vivals. Men say, “ Mr. Jackson has gone down to Mill 
Hollow to get up a revival, I understand;” and every- 
body laughs and feels that that man is put down. But 
suppose I were to say, ‘* Mr. Jackson has gone down to 
Mill Hollow to hold a temperance meeting, and to try 
to get up a public sentiment on that subject.” ‘ Well, 
good; they need it down there, and I hope he will suc- 
ceed.’’ Suppose I were to say, ‘‘ Down in Mill Hollow 
Iunderstand there are a hundred children who have 
not been to school an average of one month in three 
years; and Parson Jackson has gone down to stir the 
people up on the subject of education, and try to get 
up a public spirit on the subject.”’ Nobody would 
laugh at that. But suppose I say, ‘‘ Parson Jackson 
has gone down to Mill Hollow to try to get up a relig- 
ious feeling—a revival.”’” Then everybody laughs and 
scoffs; which could not be but for that background of 
impression that a revival of religion is a thing so abso- 
lutely above human knowledge, and depends upon 
such capricious conditions in the Divine Spirit, that 
human effort in that direction is perfectly laughable. 

If I should say, ‘*‘ Parson Jackson has gone over to 
the White Mountains to try to get up a tornado,” they 
would laugh. Or, if I should say, ‘“‘ Parson Jackson 
has taken a lever, and gone East to try to pry the sun 
up in the morning,” all would laugh; because these 
things are known to be outside of human power. To 
say that a man was going to stir up the community in 
behalf of railroads causes no one to laugh. If I say 
that a man is going to try to get up a reformation in 
the matter of gambling or drinking, that is all looked 
upon as normal and right. But if I say that he is 
going to stir men up in behalf of the whole extent of 
their moral character and life—is not that normal? Is 
there anything ridiculous in that? .. . 

DEPENDENCE ON GOD NOT GIVEN UP. 

But the teaching that all moral and spiritual results 
are under the study and the general control of men— 
does it not weaken our sense of dependence upon God ? 
It may, but it ought not to. What is our sense of de- 
pendence upon God? I depend upon God for the con- 
tinuation of my reason; but when that is continued 
fresh and strong I feel bound to depend on myself. 
I do not feel at liberty to depend on God and sit up 
all night; to depend on God for the bright exercise 
of reason, and then use myself up by twenty hours 
of continuous study when I have immediately before 
me a great effort to make in a public assembly. If I 
have to preach on Sunday, I pray God to help me. 
Help me do what? Help me not to be foolish on Sat- 
urday; help me not to use myself all up in talking 
and laughing, not to eat anything improper; to help 
me to be in a perfect state of bodily health; help me 
to have elasticity of spirit; help me to have such en- 
tire control of myself as that my life shall beat in the 
higher part of my mind, so that all my moral nature 
be luminous, full, impetuous, and wanting to corrus- 
cate. Sol ask God tohelpme. ... . 

“‘ But does it not inspire in men a vain sense of con- 
fidence?” Is a farmer inspired with vain self-confi- 
dence because he can build a wall? Because a man 
can plow his ground and get forty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, does that inspire in him a vain self-confi- 
dence? Is not success in following revealed laws the 
way to encourage men to normal action and feeling? 
If I find out how the graces of the Spirit are produced 
by the constitution of my nature and the constitution 
of God in my nature; if I find out the truest and the 
best way by which to develop them, does that inspire, 
or tend to inspire me with vain self-confidence? The 
augmentation of the sense of power in right channels 
and right directions is wholesome; it is good. 

Without, therefore, arguing any farther on this sub- 
ject, which is preliminary, I say that we may approach 
the topic of the revivals of religion with perfect 
boldness, without any sense of irreverence, and with- 
out feeling that we are inany way transgressing either 
the revealed Word, or the truth revealed through 
God’s providence. 


WHAT IS A REVIVAL ? 

What is a revival of religion? Describing it from the 
outside, it is a deep interest in personal religion, in a 
church or in a neighborhood. Or, to give a very gon- 
eral definition, it is the existence of strong moral feel- 





ing ina large number of persons at the same time. Itis 
the excitement of a great many persons together, their 
excitement having social relations. It is the excite- 
ment of many people together on one subject, and that 
one subject their moral state, their religious condition. 
It is the excitement of a great many persons together 
on the subject of religion, each one with reference to 
his own personal feeling. It is not with reference to the 
public well being, but of each man with reference to 
his own personal well-being. These, I believe, com- 
prehend the phenomena of revivals of religion. They 
will vary according to circumstances. That is to say, 
sometimes the impression will come silently like the 
dews through the night, and all you know in the morn- 
ing is that itis there. At other times it comes witha 
rush as a summer storm comes afterlong drought. At 
other times, this great, pervasive feeling in the church 
or the community is the result of deliberate planning 
or action. In other words, it has all the varieties that 
belong to nature. . .. 
THE AWAKENING OF CONSCIENCE. 

In the first place, revivals sometimes take on the 
form simply of increased attention. I have heard my 
father say that his first effort at all revivals was to pro- 
duce attention, thoughtfulness. But as this is merely 
the swelling of the seed, the first germ in the develop- 
ment of a true revival feeling is an unusual sensibility 
of conscience, or of moral sense. More largely, a re- 
vival usually begins with the feeling, with the applica- 
tion of an ideal rule to life. It is accompanied with 
a sense of low living. Men have generally this feeling 
in a community, “‘ We are not living right, we are not 
fit to die. Something ought to be done before we are 
prepared to meet our God.’’ Now, all these impres- 
sions are a kind of obscure utterance of conscience. 
The real thing that is taking place is that the con- 
science of the community is waking up, and is begin- 
ning to apply to thought and feeling new measures, or 
if not new measures in conception, yet new measures 
in practice. Old knowledges becomes vivid, and there 
is an actual, personal sense throughout the community 
of unworthiness, guilt, sinfulness, whatever the term 
you choose to employ; and that is the first marked 
symptom. It may be tender, gentle, sweet as a song; 
or it may be impetuous and harsh, rending as a storm. 
That will depend upon the conditions in which the 
community is and has been, the nature of the instruc- 
tion the people have had, the obliquities through which 
they have gone, the degradation or the elevation which 
has previously taken place in them. 


THE SENSE OF DANGER. 

Then there is the sense of danger, too. Under some 
administrations that sense of danger will predominate, 
and all that goes on iu the church and community will 
go on under the stimulus of fear; but if this renewed 
excitement of conscience, or this activity of the moral 
sense, could be made to act under the consciousness of 
the essential hatefulness of wrong, and thus create a 
revolt from moral inferiority, a sense of something 
nobler than fear—a sense of obligation to God, of the 
shame and the dishonor of receiving everything from 
the hand of the benefactor and returning nothing but 
selfishness and quarrelsome ingratitude—that is a more 
wholesome feeling than fear. But it runs through the 
whole, from this more noble sense of the unbecoming- 
ness, the unworthiness, the ingratitude, and the dis- 
honor of sin, clear down to the lowest tone in the base 
—the fear of the consequences of sin, an increased sense 
of moral responsibility, an increased apprehensiveness 
of danger. 

THE STRUGGLE. 

Then comes the struggle. The struggle that takes 
place in revivals of religion, psychologically stated, is 
the attempt of the reason and of the moral sentimehts 
to take ascendancy of the passions and appetites. It 
may take on a doctrinal form, or it may take on a@ 
practical form. That is to say, sometimes the struggle 
is of a dissipated man to break away from his dissipa- 
tion; sometimes of an ordinary, respectable business 
man to break away from certain improprieties in the 
conduct of his business; and sometimes in highly in- 
tellectual, theologically indoctrinated natures it may 
be the struggle as to whether a man will submit his 
will to the supremacy of the will of God. But these 
are only forms. The real thing that takes place is 
this: it is the nascent-effort of the superior faculties in 
man to dominate inferior and come to sovereignty in 
the soul. It involves a clear and emphatic view of 
God, of the future of our existence. . . . 


THE VICTORY. 

Then there is a transition from this state of struggle 
to one of purpose, consecration, victory ; one in which, 
by the Spirit of God working co-ordinately with hu- 
man reason, and with the human will, a man deter- 
mines his after life, passes from the lower plane of 
selfishness and pride, self-seeking and self-indulgence, 
into the plane of love to God and love to man, with a 
purpose genuine, permanent, irrefragible, supreme. 
Those, briefly stated, are the points of the phenomena 
that takes place in a revival of religion. Thoughtful- 
ness leading to an excited moral sense; a new measure 
of life and duty; a struggle and a victory, in which, 
when the contents are examined, it will be found that 
a perfect revolution has taken place in the interior 
economy. The man that before lived for himself, now 
lives for God and for his fellow-man. He who lived 
only for time is now living for etesnity as well. These 
are the thingy that talse place, 
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HOW TO PRODUCE TESESE RESULTS. 

Now, the question arises, How shalt we attempt to 
produce these results? You have said that these are pro- 
ducible—how shall they be produced? Imay mention, 
briefly, as the result of my own observation, that there 
are favoring circumstances in Providence which des 
e ‘ 


--» 4tusna and seasons in this matter, All seasons 
TeETMLNeS vassar 


are not alike favorable. . i. « 

For example, it would be unwise to attempt W eX- 
cite in a community, or in a church, a very wide- 
spread, deep and general moral excitement while the 
whole community is burning and blazing with political 
excitement; because you cannot huve two such ex- 
citements at the saize time; and the religious feeling 
in any community is generauy 8° feeble that it is not 
strong enough to resist the greater ex« ifement. There 
are single instances in fvhich revivals of religiwii well 
set a-going have survived political excitements, but in 
those cases they have been strong before the other ex- 
citements begun, aud they have been shielded and 
gerccctea eee a ah 
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‘Then there is a great deal of Gime ®MC° the time of 


‘the year, whether people can get out w meetings pad 
‘can spare the time. Among hundreds of revivals I have 
-known only one that occurred in the midst Of harvest; 
because men cannot spare the time from the harvest 
field. You want time and leisure, and, therefore, you 
want those intervals of the year when m 0's occUPpa- 
tionsfavor. Business has much to do with times and 

. : vt with 
seasons. For instance, sometimes men are h". 
speculation, and the whole air is full of it. That .° -_ 
a favorable time for any processes leading toward th. ‘i 
production of common moral feeling. But on the other 
hand, the reaction comes. Once in about ten years.you 
may make up your minds that things will go down— 
and immediately following the universal bankruptcy, 
or the feeling that men are bankrupt, is a good time to 
strike in. I donot think that times of general sickness 
are opportune—a little remarkable that. But where 
wide-spread sicknesses afflict the community they 
generally harden the heart. It is almost never a good 
time for revivals after the prevalence of sickness, but 
business overthrows make the best of all preparations. 
There is nothing that seems to cut the roots of man’s 
dependences on this world Jike that. There isno other 
state in which men seem to want something to hold 
them up, no other state of mind in which men are so 
drooping, despondent and longing, in which they feel 
so much the vanity of this life, and the need of some- 
thing better than anything in this life, as they do when 
the hand of God’s Providence has crushed their idols— 
their money. Those are times that are precious—times 
that are never to be lost sight of. 

Then there may be special favorable circumstances. 
And although general sickness may not be favorable to 
revivals, sometimes the death of a single person will 
be blessed by the whole community. In a case within 
my knowledge, the drowning of two young ladies was 
the means of producing such universal tenderness and 
seriousness that it culminated in a general revival of 
religion. So, a young man, the pride of the village, 
brought home from college to be buried, for whom his 
townsmen had hoped the best and the noblest things, 
and in whose death they were stricken, will produce a 
state of mind which, if wisely followed up, will lead to 
the raising up of a score of other young men that will 
more than fill his place. All these things are to be 
watched in the community, and your efforts at revivals 
are to be at particular seasons of the year. As you 
sow in spring and reap in autumn, as you adopt all the 
ecenomies of industry to varying seasons, so you are to 
adopt your moral culture of men to those peculiarities 
of God’s Providence which, with a little care and ob- 
servation, every one may discern. 





FOREIGN NOTES, 

R. DISRAELI and the Tory party under him 

seem to have unwittingly thrown the game of next 
general.clection into the hands of Mr. Gladstone and the Lib- 
erals, hy ‘foolishly raising an issue which will unite the anti- 
Tories of all sorts in a vehement crusade. It was by a motion 
in regard to the remission of $15,000,000 of taxes. The Tory 
demand was virtually that the landowning interest should 
get the benefit of this, rather than the laboring and producing 
interest. As this means favor tothe few rich against the mass 
of the nation, Mr. Gladstone and his party easily find in it just 
what they most wanted, a great rallying cry, the success of 
which may be judged from the fact that the Tory motion on 
the subject in the House of Commons was negatived by ac- 


vlamation, the supporters of the motion not daring to call for 
a division. 


—Speaking of Ignatieff, “ the great rising diplomatic 
genius of Russia,’’ recently called from his post at Constanti- 
nople to confer with Prince Bismarck and Prince Gortscha- 
koff, on the occasion of the meeting of the Emperors of Rus- 
sia and Prussia at St. Petersburg, the Spectator says, “If the 
temptation should only come upon the two sovereigns to 
combine their forces, and overrun Europe, what is there in 
the present state of Southern Europe to prevent their repeat- 
ing the réle of Attila, who, after all, had not two millions of 
men, armed with breech-loaders, with which to attack the 
Roman Empire? In Peter the Great’s will such a proposal is 
laid down.” The Czar, it will be remembered, is Kaiser Wil- 
liam’s nephew, as well as ally. 

—Russia has 200,000 troops in the Caucasus, with wa- 
ter communication behind them by river and canal all the way 
to St. Petersburg. This army is thus all ready to march upon 
India by the route which the great Napoleon had chosen for 
his own march upon India. On the Caspian Sea an over- 
whelming fleet is ready to support this army, thus placing 
both Persia and the route to India, just mentioned, at the 
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mercy of the Russians. It is not at Khiva chiefly that Russia 
approaches India. On the upper waters of the Aksen, the 
Russians are only 350 miles from Peshawur, in India, and only 
200 miles from Cashmere. Khbiva is 850 miles from the nearest 
post on the Indian frontier. 

—British rule in India leans to no small extent on the 
enormous revenue derived from the experts tion of opam to 
China, The estimate of op1U™ joy onue for 1873-4 is $37,800,000, 
a sum largely below eithertof the estimates for the two pré- 
ceding years, owing to doubts about the crop. In the last 
four years, taken together, however, the opium revenue has 
exceeded the estimates by nearly $20,000,000. The ordinary 
expendiiure for the next year of Anglo-Indian rule is esti- 
mated at something over $240,000,000. A critic of English deal- 
ing with India says that the Government takes four shillings 
from every native, at the point of the bayonet, and then gen- 
erously returns him half a penny to go to school with. 


The Saturday Review calls attention to the fact that 
Papal successions have very commonly gone by contraries, as 
when the present Pope, then believed to ke a thorough Lib- 
eral, succeeded the very narrow Conservative, Gregory XVI. 
The custom of three centuries anda half now confines an 
election to choice of a Cardinal, and of one of the Italian Car- 
dinals. Unless the rule has been set aside by a Brief of the 
Pope before his death, nine days must elapse before an elec- 
tion. The Quirinal palace has been the place of meeting of 
the Conclave, and cannot now be had for the purpose, because 
it is used by the hated Italian King. 


—The Saturday Review says, in speaking of large 
and costly docks recently opened at Dublin and Belfast, that 
on every side there are symptoms of the thriving condition of 
the country. The tonnage of the shipping of Dublin has 
doubled within the last twenty years. What only ashort time 
since was a dismal swamp, desolate and untenanted, is now a 
fine range of quays lined with warehouses and offices. Rail- 
way communication has been provided from one side of the 

cuntry to the other, while the net-work of lines is connected 

Yo b ’blin with the shipping trade of the kingdom. 


The annual income of the endowed grammar- 
ae ~gland is $2,000,000. That of the charity-schools 
schools of En. “ormer were founded, in connection with the 
is $500,000. Ther. nce learning. There were only 35 before 


Reformation, to adv. a ° ; 
Henry VIII. At the clo. xe of the reign of James I. there were 


288. The charity-schools were aanees : - ¥ lator period, abot? 
the opening of the eighteenth Ce? — chiefly to promote 
church objects in connection with educa “00. : 

—The radical Examiner speaks ox the ‘iscussion in 
Parliament of the Woman Suffrage Bill as not of “uch ac- 
count, except as advertising the fact that a great num.”er of 
members of Parliament support the measure. It charac. °l- 
izes the speaking in opposition to the Bill as especially weak 
and silly. The majority against the Bill this year was 12 less 
than that of last year, but it was still 67. Mr. Jacob Bright 
intends to bring up the Bill every year until its passage. 

—The two Scottish Liberals who went against Mr. 
Gladstone on the Irish University question, and thereby de- 
feated the Bill, are to be thrown over by their constituents 
at the next election. They are Mr. Aytoun and Mr. Bouverie. 
The latter has held on to his Kilmarmock seat for thirty years, 
half of which time he has played the part of a Liberal “ in- 
dependent” and marplot. 

—The Turkish Government, though professing to 
desire great and liberal reforms, has broken out in wrath 
against the radical party known as “ Young Turkey,” sud- 
denly suppressing five progressive papers published in Con- 
stantinople, and sending their editors, and in the case of one 
all of the contributors and correspondents, as prisoners to dis- 
tant fortresses. 

—The Eraminer says, “The great want of England, 
at the present day, is education. That we should in so many 
things have been outstripped by Germany is a deep disgrace. 
England can boast of as good brain as Germany, and of far 
more wealth, but unfortunately the wealth and “e brains 
have been unnaturally divorced.” 





ART NOTES. 
THE DI CESNOLA COLLECTION. 


~~ times we have had occasion to refer inci- 

dentally to the remarkable collection of antiquities un- 
earthed by General Di Cesnola during his consulate at Cyprus 
—a collection which comprises specimens of statuary and of 
fictile art, some of which undoubtedly date back a score or 
more of centuries before the Christian Era, and which so ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of foreign antiquarians that it is a won- 
der how such a prize escaped their clutches to fall into the 
hands of our own Metropolitan Museum. Here, however, 
itis, and is open for inspection at No. 128 West Fourteenth 
Street, in one of those noble old stone mansions which our 
grandfathers used to build when the upper three quarters of 
the island was a region of green fields. The wide and lofty 
rooms of this house are not ill-suited to the needs of the 
museum at this stage of its existence, and, while we regret 
that the directors cannot as yet afford to make the exhibi- 
tion free, we trust that the collection will at least serve a 
good purpose as a nucleus in its present quarters. 

Briefly to recapitulate the- history of the collection—of 
which the most complete account as yct extant is to be found 
in Harper’s Magazine for July, 1872—General Di Cesnola, an 
Italian by birth, but an American by adoption, was appointed 
United States Consul-General for Cyprus shortly after the 
close of the war, during which he served in the Union army. 
Consular duties in Cyprus are not so onerous as to absorb all 
the time and energies of the United States representative, 
and General di Cesnola, who is by nature and education an 
antiquarian, soon began to ride his hobby with such success 
that he presently brought upon himself the opposition of the 


terest. Why in the world this case was not made the occasion 
of atirade during the Presidential campaign and since, is hard 
of comprehension, There is, indeed, nothing like su;ceggy ., 

One brings away from the exki\): con, after a cursory ex. 
amination, a memory of peagutifully cleaned antique busts 
and statues, cach wearing a smile such as one sees endlessly 
repeated in the Assyrian galleries of the British Museum. 
and the resemblance does not cease with the smile, for we see in 
these Cypriote heads many features which we are accustomed 
to regard as peculiar to the types with which explorers of 
Asia Minor have made us familiar. There is the same,or almost 
the same, curling of the hair and beard, the same head-gear, 
the same peculiarities of pose and feature. Indeed, it is 
maintaincd by some connoisseurs that Etruria, Greece, and 
Cyprus owe the rudiments of their art education to the same 
source ; that is, to the Asiatic tribes who, in pre-historic times, 
subdued and occupied these countries. The Pelasgic or 
Grecian type of feature is unknown in modern Etruria; but 
in Cyprus, General di Censola tells us the facial resemblance 
between the antique statues and the living inhabitants is 
often quite striking. The material of these statues is for the 
most part the calcareous-stone common in the island ; and 
most of the specimens are in such remarkable preservation, 
having been, through a special providence, embedded in clay, 
that one can hardly believe them to be real antiques. , 

We have little space left to refer to the truly remarkable 
collection of pottery and glass belonging to the Cisnola treas- 
ures, nor to the very rich and interesting “loan” collection 
which occupies part of the house. Among the pictures are 
two which, seen side by side, afford an interesting field for 
speculation—we refer to the ‘Slave Ship,” by Turner, and 
the “ Pot of Basil,” by Holman Hunt. If the man who paint- 
ed the former founded the school which produced the latter, 
how are we to account for it on any rational theory of 
evolution? 
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EDWARD EGGLESTON’S NEW NOVEL, i} 
The Mystery of Metropolisville. By Edward Egzi . 

York: Orange Judd & Co. vies Eggleston. New 

The soil of Indiana has a kindly habit, we be- 
lieve, of yielding erons of various productions that are 
more or less satisfying to "an and beast; and yet, so’ 
far as our knowledge goes, the best crops that have 
thus far come out of that soil havé been a pair of 
stories by Edward Eggleston—to wit, 2”¢ Hoosier 
Schoolmaster and The End of the World. But in this 











English, French, and German consuls. He was equal to the 
emergency, however, and having studied the situation, 
leased a tract of land—began to dig, and presently un- 
covered the Temple of Venus, at Golgos, or the foun- 
dation thereof, which turned out a very mine of honor | 
and fame for the lucky Consul. It has brought him in, 
too, a fair share of pecuniary profit. We take this oppor- 
tunity to call the attention of the Opposition journals to this 
glaring case of neglect of duty on the part of our representa- 
tive. Here is a United States Consul who has not hesitated 
to use his official influence and employ hours which belonged 
to the public in digging up a lot of. heathenish rubbish, in 
which not one person in a thousand feels any appreciative in- 





new novel of Mr. Eggleston, which now lies before us, 
ocr author ventures from the field of his first victories, 
and suffers his muse to listen to Mr. Greeley’s classic 
suggestion, and to “go West.” The problem now is 
whether Minnesota is as good a.soil for growing novels 
in as Indiana. For ourselves, from this particular test, 
we cast our vote in favor of Hoosierdom. It is hard to 
state clearly the difference in Mr. Eggleston’s art occa- 
sioned by its translation across the Mississippi; much 
harder to assign the reasons which would sufficiently 
account for the difference. Our impression, however, 
from the author’s presentations of the two spheres, is 
that the life of Minnesota, being younger, is also thin- 
ner and more void of racy and quaint qualities than 
that of Indiana; and that its vernacular was rather 
the dissolution of good English than the crystallization 
of aseparate dialect. It is simply vulgar and coarse, 
without being in any respect piquant or interesting. 

We make bold, also, to express the opinion that Mr. 
Eggleston's strong point in novel-writing is in vivid 
portrait-painting, in colloquy, in the power of relating 
separate incidents, and in the merit of single passages, 
rather than in the construction and management of 
the plot. It is true that we thus assign to him the pos- 
session of qualities which will give him a high rank in 
letters, even though he should never strengthen him- 
self in the direction in which, as we think, he is de- 
ficient. 

It seems to us, for instance, that he is a good story- 
teller if you give him ashort and asingle-threaded story 
to tell; but that he needs practice to unfold artfully 
and effectively the processes of a story which is com- 
plex, woven of many threads, and requiring such an 
adjustment of parts as will create and economize and 
accumulate interest to the end. In his recent story, 
even more than in his former ones, the author perpetu- 
ally throws away his advantages, rousing the zest of 
the reader only to let it drop and lead to nothimg. 
The matter of the proportion of parts to each other, 
likewise, requires his attention. There is that brilliant 
charioteer, ‘‘ Whiskey Jim,” the autocrat of the stage- 
coach. Hie drives upon the scene gallantly at the out- 
set of the story. The crack of his whip has not more 
percussion than the explosion of his ideas. To the ado- 
lescent idealism of Albert Charlton he delivers this 
more than Plutarchian contrast between Metropolis- 
villeand Boston: ** Wouldn’t fetch no sich notions into 
this ked’ntry. Can’t afford tew. ’Taint no land of 
idees. It’s the ked’ntry of corner lots. Idees is in the 
way—don’t pay no interest. Haint had time to build 
a ’sylum fer people with idees yet in this territory. Ef 
you must have ’em, why let me rec-ommend Bost’n. 
Drove hack there wunst myself.’’ Then, after a pause, 
he proceeded with the deliberation of a judge: ‘It’s 
the best village I ever lay eyes on fer idees, is Bost’n. 
Thicker’n hops. Grow single and in bunches. Have 
s’cieties there fer idees. Used to make money outen 
the fellows with idees, cartin’ ’em round to anniver- 
saries and sich. Ef you only wear a nice silk plug-hat 
there, you kin believe anything you choose or not, and 
be a gentleman all the same. The more you believe or 
don’t believe in Bost’n, the more gentleman you be. 
The don’t-believers is just as good as the believers. 
Idees inside the head and plug-hats outside, But idees 
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out here! I tell you, here it’s nothin’ but per cent.” 
This is but a specimen of the effervescent and well- 
flavored talk of this attractive Jehu, to whom the first 
chapter is devoted. His portrait is carefully and affec- 
tionately drawn by the author at full length. Bysuch 
a hint the reader feels justified in setting his heart upon 
him, and in expecting his speedy return and his con- 
spicuous presence in the story; but the reader is dis- 
appointed. Saving occasional rumors of him and casual 
glimpses, Whiskey Jim is a person in the story no 
longer. The reader feels jilted, Either Whiskey Jim 
should have shown himself more or he should not have 
shown himself so much. 

This is a specimen of some of the faults which have 
struck us in the attentive reading of The Mystery of 
Metropolisville ; and they are faults in art which were, 
perhaps, almost inevitable to a writer who, with very 
remarkable powers, is still serving his apprenticeship 
to high art, and who, in this case, began printing his 
story before ke had written it. If asculptor were to 
pursue such a method—if he were to give to the public 
the statue upon which he was working, limb by limb, 
as fast as each was finished, it would not surprise us if 
one arm should be larger than the other, the head too 
big or too little for the body, and the legs of uneven 
size, and both out of proportion to the rest of the 
frame. 

Our principal complaint against Mr. Eggleston is in 
the putting together of the parts of his work, not in 
the parts themselves, We have here some genuine 
characters, charming or offensive. drawn to the life, 
and some of them the result of a very subtle study of 
character, Albers Charlton, Mr. and Mrs. Plausaby, 
Mrs. Ferret, Mr. Minorkey, and the Fat Gentleman, 
are clear-cut and veritable persons; Smith Westcott, 
we regret to say, is so likewise, and a disgusting indi- 
vidual he is, of whom we see too much; the characters 
which are most profoundly studied and described are 
Helen Minorkey and Isabel Marlay; but the one crea- 
tion of the book over which we are willing to confess 
& decided enthusiasm, is the hermit-poet, George Gray, 
who, by the way, is an emigrant from Indiana. We 
have not at our command the space in which to justify 
our opinion that this is one of the richest and most de- 
lightful, as well as one of the most genuine characters 
in American fiction, and shall content ourselves with 
giving to our readers one of the remarkable dialect- 
poems of which this lonely genius is called the author. 

F We select 
WHAT DUMB CRITTERS SAYS. 
The cat-bird poorty nigh splits his throat, 
Ef nobody’s thar to see, 
The cat-bird poorty nigh splits his throat, 
But ef I say, “‘ Sing out, green coat,’ 
Why, “I can’t,” and “I shan’t,”’ says he, 
I ‘low’d the crows mout be afeard 
Of a man made outen straw. 
T ‘low'd the crows mout be afeard, 
But laws! they warn’t the least bit skeered, 
They larfed out, ‘‘ Haw! haw-haw!” 
A long-tail squir’l up in th’ top 
Of that air ellum tree, 
A leng-tail squir’l up in th’ top, 
A lis’nin’ to the acorns drop, 
Says, “Sh! sh-sh!’’ at me. 
The big-eyed owl a-settin’ on a limb 
With nary a wink nur nod, 
The big-eyed owl a-settin’ on a limb, 
Is a-singin’ a sort of a solemn hymn 
Of * Hoo! hoo-ah!” at God. 


This story, like the others from Mr. Eggleston’s 
hand, is sprinkled over with epigrams, some of which 
stick to the memory like burrs, Thus: ‘She had 
plenty of feeling, but no sentiment; for sentiment is 
feeling that has been thought over.” ‘It is a great 
deal better, Mr. Charlton, to trust in Providence when 
we can’t do anything without doing wrong.” 

' Upon the whole, this volume, if in seme respects it 
ia disappointing, in others is surprising by its display 
of the varied and vigorous resources of Mr. Eggleston’s 
genius. We think that nothing which he has yet done 
is anything more than a-practice and a preparation 
for elaborate, finished and brilliant works of art, 
which will advance American literature, and give to 
his own name a lofty and permanent place in its an- 
nals. From this book, the author’s admirers will re- 
new their “ great expectations” concerning him, and 
their claim that he develop, with patient discipline, 
the gift that is within him. 


TWO OF THE JUNE MAGAZINES, 
THE ATLANTIC, 


Every reader of this magazine, who knows what 
is best for him, turns early to its criticism of recent 
literature—a part which, since it is principally done by 
Mr. Howells, is sure to be well done. Nothing in that 
department for a long time has been more incisive 
than its critique, this month, of Dr. Mayo’s “‘ Never 
Again,” so egregiously praised in England. Against 
the highest English authority in favor of this Amer- 
ican novel, it will be a wholesome thing just to off-set 
this highest American authority against it. ‘The plot 
of the story is so lamentably weak that it thereby for- 
bids harsh criticism ; it is but a humble outline, which 
the author has seen fit to use as a means of expressing 
his views of society, and to decorate with sketches of 
more or less life-like human beings, and with anecdotes 
as connected and as naturally brought in as pastings 
in & scrap-book.”’ “In short, it is a novel which we 
cannot in any way commend either as a study of hu- 


man nature or of that special variety of it which is to 
be met with in New York. It seems to us a false and 
vulgar libel on American society, which may account 
for the favorable reception the book met with from 
foreign critics, who, with English insularity, mistook 
strangeness for a flavor of the soil, as if there were no 
human nature on this side of the Atlantic.” Mr. How- 
ells brings to an end his own exquisite novel, “A 
Chance Acquaintance.’’ Mr. Clemens Peterson, who, 
by the way, is just called to a position in the Faculty 
of Cornell University, has a fresh and admirable paper 
on “Danish Society and its Revival.” Moreover—not 
pretending to name all the good things to be stumbled 
across here—James Parton brings his party pamphlet 
concerning Thomas Jefferson down to what he calls 
“The French Imbroglio of 1798.” Into this paper the 
author puts, even more than usual, his best and 
his worst qualities. To appreciate Mr. Parton’s ability 
at imparting vivacity, and even fun, and the flavor of 
recentness to a chapter of the past which has hitherto 
seemed intolerably by-gone and dull, read Hildreth’s 
account of this period of American history, and then 
take up Parton. Nothing could be more sprightly, en- 
kindling, sympathetic, than this sketch. What a pity 
that.so great an aptitude for making a story interest- 
ing isnot accompanied by an aptitude for making it 
authentic and fair! Mr. Parton is not a historian, but 
@ hero-worshiper and a partisan, Surely the Muse of 
History will not accept his estimate of that ‘‘ weak, 
vain, and limited human being named Alexander 
Hamilton.” And to say of Hamilton that “ original in 
nothing, he took his morals from one side of the Straits 
of Dover and his politics from the other,” is a bit of 
satirical smartness which would have suited the con- 
temporary diatribes of Philip Feneau, but do not 
honor, however much they may enliven, a new Life of 
Thomas Jefferson. It is a pity, likewise, that Mr. Par- 
ton does not subdue his besetting intellectual sin of 
uttering slashing and unqualified propositions, in 
which the truth suffers from being vended thus by 
wholesale. Thus: ‘‘ Every public man who has not ac- 
cepted this [Jefferson's] simple clew to the labyrinth 
of public business, has made a career which time and 
events will condemn, though he may have had the 
talents of a Webster or a Clay.’’ Thisis butone exam- 
ple of an intellectual habitude which greatly mars Mr. 
Parton’s usefulness, and even credit, as a writer. His 
sentences would often be stronger if they were not 
quite so forcible. 
HARPER. 

Among the many notable things in Harper this 
month is an illustrated paper by Dr. Benson J. Lossing, 
entitled ‘‘The Marquis of Hastings in America.’’ The 
article is not only happily written and extremely in- 
teresting, but it has a historical value of a peculiar 


| kind. The world has not yet forgotten that enormous 


prodigal son, the late Marquis of Hastings, whose reck- 
less gaming and illimitable fantastic profligacy set all 
England agog a few years ago, and involved his vast 
estate in bankruptcy. One consequence of the fact 
that this Marquis of Hastings was a spendthrift is that 
Dr. Lossing is provided with the unique artistic mate- 
rials for this article; for among the treasures of the 
impoverished nobleman, which were brought to the 
hammer, was a series of sketches in water color, re- 
lating to scenes and events in our Revolutionary War— 
a contest in which the grandfather of the profligate Mar- 
quis participated with great distinction on the British 
side. These sketches were made by accomplished En- 
glish engineers, and are so accurate and graphic in 
their delineations that they form really precious me- 
morials of that portion of American history. The en- 
tire series was purchased by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet 
of New York, whose collection of drawings, engray- 
ings, maps, and autographs pertaining to American 
history is said by Dr. Lossing to be the most complete 
in the world. The author of the article has selected 
seven of the sketches taken almost a hundred years 
ago, and exhibiting the neighborhoods of Boston and 
New York as they looked then. Dr. Lossing accom- 
panies these pictures with historical, biographical, and 
topographical explanations so clear and minute as to 
make the engravings eloquent with significance to us. 
How greatly the entire series would enrich the next 
edition of Dr. Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution! 
It will be a mistake for any reader to overlook Charles 
Nordhoff’s bold and powerful article—‘‘ What shall we 
do with Scroggs?” In this question, Scroggs stands 
for the typical criminal, and the whole article is a dis- 
cussion of the matter of wisely and beneficently dis- 
posing of him. Mr. Nordhoff answers his own question. 
He proposes to send Scroggs to Alaska, to found there 
a penal colony, which he thinks would be good for 
Alaska, good for the criminals, and good for the rest of 
us who may not happen to be criminals, ‘This is the 
true point,” says Mr. Nordhoff, ‘‘ toso manage the crim- 
inal that when he has suffered his punishment he may 
have, at least, the chance to begin a new and better 
life, and to make even his period of punishment as nat- 
ural and healthful as is consistent with his seclusion 
from general society. And this can be best done by 
exile or penal transportation. It is not done at all un- 
der the State-prison system.” 


NOTES. 


Macmillan & Co., who, in the best sense, are in- 
ternational publishers, find so much encouragement in 
their enterprise of publishing their journal called The 





| Practitioner, that they are about to enlarge it by the 





addition of a department devoted to public health. 
The topics to be discussed in the very next number are 
among the most important which concern society—the 
Health Aspects of Sewage Irrigation; the Propagation 
of Typhoid Fever by Milk; and International Hygiene 
in relation to Plague and Cholera. 


Under the title of Part-Songs for Church and 
Home, Mr. Joseph P. Holbrook, well-known as the 
author of the Quartet and Chorus Choir, and as musical 
editor of the Songs for the Sanctuary, and other popu- 
lar works, has issued a collection of nineteen choice 
compositions, original and selected, which are admir- 
ably adapted for religious and domestic uses. Each is 
a@ gem, and all have been greatly enjoyed already in 
the limited circle where they have been heard. Mr. 
Holbrook is his own publisher, and makes his head- 
quarters in this city. *. 

All readers of Dickens, who have not yet pro- 
vided themselves with an illustrated edition of the 
great master, will do well to look at ‘“‘ The Household 


Edition,” now being published by Harper & Brothers. ° 


We have just received Bleak House, with sixtyeone 
illustrations by F. Barnard, some of which are partic- 
ularly vivid. 


From the same house comes a paper-covered 
copy of The New Magdalen, by Wilkie Collins, forming 
No. 3% of Harper’s “ Library of Select Novels.” 


Robert Carter & Brothers have now completed 
their ‘New Uniform Edition” of the Works of Dr. 
Guthrie, making a pretty little library of nine vol- 
umes, Which would be a happy present for any one to 
make to his pastor. Messrs. Carter have also published 
separately a small volume on the Life of the Rev. 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D., compiled mostly from his own 
works. 


The flowing pen of Justin M’Carthy accom- 
plishes a book so often that it is getting almost monot- 
onous to announce the publication of a new one by 
him. It is our pleasant duty, however, to mention 
that his novel, A Fair Saxon, which interested so 
many readers when it was passing as a serial through 
the pages of the Galaxy, is now issued in book-form 
by Sheldon & Co. 

Mr. William R. Bliss gives us a eandid and read- 
able book called Paradise in the Pacific, being an 
account of travel, adventure, and facts in the Sand- 
wich Islands. Some of his testimony is of no little 
importance. For example, he appears to think that 
the Christianity of the natives has not gone in very 
deep. ‘‘The Hawaiians,” he says, “are full of super- 
stition. Christianity has not succeeded in eradicating 
that reverence for omens and sorceries, and that in- 
grained belief in fatality, which possesses all classes of 
this people.” ‘‘The Hawaiians have not abandoned 
all heathenisms. [If they had, by the way, how far 
superior they would be to Americans!] They treat 
their dead, before burial, as their ancestors did, using 
rites that are both barbarous and licentious.”’ With 
reference to the project of annexing these islands to 
the United States, on account of their supposed com- 
mercial importance to us, Mr. Bliss’s testimony is very 
sharp. ‘They have had the reputation of lying direct- 
ly in the path of everything that sails on the Pacifie 
Ocean. This reputation they have not deserved; for 
they actually lie remote from the track of all com- 
mercial ships, except those carrying coals from Aus- 
tralia to California;.and these rarely pass within sight 
of the group. Their geographical relation to the line 
of commerce between our Pacific coast and Asia is 
analagous to the relation of the Bermuda Islands to 
the commerce between England and New York. They 
are a long distance south of the great circle courses 
steered by steamers between San Francisco and Japan, 
and by ships sailing east from China to our western 
coast.’’ Upon the whole, Mr. Bliss gives such a picture 
of the Sandwich Islands as will not stimulate the desire 
for their ownership by ourselves, however much it 
may tempt one to make those islands the scene of a 
vacation ramble. [Sheldon & Co.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


he receint of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of Cte ¢ peper 

— tly [St Ce in its earliest subsequent issue. h- 
pat onfer a favor by promptly advisi of any uae in this 
respect. “Accompanying memoranda of prices are destrable in all cases.} 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


“ American Educational Readers ”’ (graded series). 
Ivison, = beng Taylor 

Bird, Joseph, ** Protection nst Fires.”...Hurd & Hou 
Bourgeois, Dr., “The Passions in their Relations to 

and Disease.’ James Campbell. 
Browning, R., * Red Cotton meee Country. ” J. R. Osgood. 
Collins, vilkie, “The New pinwde! Harpers. 
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—-- ex. -sy_ Man Wom — Sra ot Wi aia dobneees ' Lippincott. 
fenn, George “The World o an umor. 
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Guernsey, Lucy E., * Winnifred aker. 
Hall, D DD, John ™ Quetions of ‘the De Dodd & Mead. 
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Holt, Mrs. M. A., “ John Bentley’s Mistake.”’. ..Nat. T 
Houghton, Lord, “Monograpbs, Personal and Soc 
Howells, W. D., “A Chan yaneo Gheete.). ) 
wells, Acquain os 
Mathews, J. a.” Rite and Lala Books, eg ‘ra .R. Carter. 
* A Winged Word,” Catholic iileetion Society. 
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Rig; .D., Elias, “S ent pe .W. F. Draper. 
Smedley, Frank E., “ ee Peterson & Bros. 
Stephen, Q.C., Jas. Fitzjames. ” tTiberty, Tei ty. Se oo 


Sweetzer, S., “* The Ministry We Need.”’. 
‘The Ba 


Trail, RTs .H., “Suggestive Commentary on iidimane 


h and Burr, “ Doctrine of Hell.”’. ;Coe. Pee. he 
Wright, Julia McNair, “ Nothing to Drink.’’. t. Temp. Soc. 150 
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Business Department. 








LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE END OF ALL THINGS. 


NE of the wisest sayings of Horace 
Greeley was that ‘life is the most 
precarious of human possessions, the most 
indispensable element of a business 
career.’”” A whole volume of argument 
would not better illustrate the necess?¢y 
for life insurance—its indispensabitity to 
business men. If a man’s ship be strand- 
ed, she may be got off, or, at any rate, 
her cargo saved; if his house or store 
burn, the chances are that it will not be 
wholly destroyed—that there will be 
some salvage; but if he died—ah! the loss 
is total. The marine or fire insurance 
company may have only a small sum 
to pay the insured; the life company 
has to pay the whole sum at risk. If 
the venture of the life company, then, 
is great, what is the risk of the policy- 
holder? A merchant can recover from 
the loss of ships and stores, and become 
as rich and prosperous as ever; but he 
can lose his life but once; and then the 
whole force of the calamity falls not 
upon him, but his helpless family. The 
books of the United States Life Insurance 
Company are full of personal illustra- 
tions of the fact that the timely insur- 
ance of life has saved a merchaunt’s family 
from beggary. 








A FACT NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 

HE National Life Insurance Company 

of the United States of America not 

only possesses the largest capital held by 
any life insurance company in the world, 
but it enjoys the still greater advantage 
of being managed by men whose integ- 
rity, skill, and experience are universally 
acknowledged and respected. Hon. E. 
A. Rollins is President, and Jay Cooke 
Chairman Finance Committee. The se- 
curity which it offers to its patrons is its 
great claim to public confidence. Being 
a stock company, its rates are nearly 


one-third less than those of mutual com- 


panies. Its principal office is at No. 315 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
wanted, 





THe Lapiss’ Devicnt.—A tastefully 
raade and gracefully flowing dress adds 
manifold attractiveness to the ‘ famale 
form divine,” while the same habili- 
ments, carelessly or indifferently adjust- 
ed to the person, will prove an incentive 
to ridicule from all beholders. To avoid 
such a possibility, every lady should se- 
cure the only reliable and admitted arti- 
cle for developing beauty of contour, and 
ease and grace of movement, the far- 
famed ‘Lotta Bustle.”’ For sale by re- 
tailers everywhere. 





Partres who contemplate building or 
making a change in their heating appa- 
ratus should send for an illustrated cir- 
cular of the Sanitary Heater—an appa- 
ratus that is superior to hot-air furnaces, 
and said to fully equal steam heat, at 
about one-half the cost. Over 200 of 
them have been in successful operation 
the past severe winter, and give perfect 
satisfaction. Sold by the Gold-Heating 
Co., at our office, 105 Beekman Street, 
New York. See Christian Union oover 
for May 21, 1873. 








PaGetr’s PATENT GARDEN ENGINES 
are unsurpassed for watering Gardens, 
Plants, Flowers, and Conservatories; for 
washing Horses, Windows, Carriages, 
Store-Fronts, etc.; and for watering 
Tents, Awnings, and Verandahs, in sum- 
mer, to cool the air. Price complete, 
$12.00. Send for full Descriptive Circular 
to Eureka Scale Co., 30 Courtlandt street, 
New York. 








FrRENcn SrTamMPiInG.—Latest patterns 
direct from Paris. Send for circular. 
Mme. L. Cuwprier, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 








CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 


REVERSIBLB-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 
og tas ew Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be t and away from 
Ask your storekeeper to send 

Order for Spring now} 





sun or wind. 
for Catalogue, 








| SAMUELS, Publisher, 





IMPORTANT TO INVESTOR* 
HE Publishers of the Chr” 
Union have been stronev UTeed, 
from various quarters, du-® the past 
year, to tender their sere to their sub- 
scribers in the matt-« Of aiding them to 
invest monev in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
ciet houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to trem. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable re- 
garding securities ; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain instructions, so 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
ters must be addressed to “‘ J. B. Forp & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” This 
will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial 
charge of one who has for years been 
engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire con- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 





Tr you want plenty of eggs, purchase 
the “ Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain,” and 
keep fresh water before your hens. They will 
yay the cost every season, and no trouble. 

‘or sale by all Seedsmen and Hardware Deal- 
ers. At wholesale by Cragin Bros. & Co., 143 
Lake St., Chicago; Sellew & Co., Cincinnati; 
J. H. Pocock, 119 Cherry St., St. Louis. 

2 Send for circulars and price-list. Manu- 
factured by the Iron-Clad Can Co., 51 Dey St. 


BucHan’s CarRBoLiIc Soaps. — The 
American Agriculturist says: “We have 
watched with groat interest the result of vari- 
ous oo of these ————-, knowing 
that if successful they would be of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the community. By tests made 
under our own supervision, and the reports of 
careful observers, we believe it to be estab- 
lished that these carbolic Compounds are com- 
plete disinfectants and insect destroyers, and 
unequalled for cleansing sores and preventing 

rene in wounds, etc.’’ Different varieties 
of these soaps for laundry, toilet, dental, shay- 
ing, medicinal and disinfecting purposes, 


F. E. Smrru & Co.’s Superlative Graham 
Flour, Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- 
ket. Sold by all Grocers. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


How ts TH1s?—OVER 86,000,000 SewIna Ma- 
CHINES FOR 1872.—Some of the sewing machines 
agents in our city have been continuously ad- 
vertising the rate of increase of manufacture 
of their cular machine. These statements 
have induced us to ascertain which machine 
actually has the la t per cent. of increase 
and we find, from the sworn statement of all 
the compen. that the New Underfeed Wil- 
son Sewing Machine’s manufacture in 1871 was 
an increase over 1870 of 4,100 per cent., the most 
wonderful increase ever recorded in the world. 
If the Wilson manufacture increases at the 
same rate in 1872, they will manufacture over 
86,000,000 sewing machines this year. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, N. Y., and inall other citiesin 
the United States. The company want agents 
in country towns. 





Mrs. RAcHEr Woop, of 803 South Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia, is totally blind, and has 
been so from childhood, yet she can work a 
Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine, and do all 
kinds of sewing, hemming, felling, tucking, 
etc., with the greatest ease. She says she can 
sew on this machine from the finest to the 
coarsest fabrics without change of tension. 








WANTED, a farmer in every town as 
agent for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms, write to Cotuins & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 


COLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 








MAUDIE MORE. 

SONG AND CHORU: by AILEEN PERCY. 
Price, Voice and Piano, 30 Cts. “One of 
the most beautiful songs ever Re ag B.A. 
Tremont St., Boston, 


THE CHRISTIA®™ UNION. 
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‘SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 


THE attention of Colleges, Seminaries, 
Teachers, and Publishers of School Books 
is called to the merits of the 


CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL, 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 

ST. LOUIS REPUBLICAN, and 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL. 


These are by far the best journals in in- 
fluence, character, and circulation, pub 
lished in the cities named, being read by 
the commercial aud business community 
they are specially valuable for advertis- 
ing ati Educational interests, and cannot 
fai} to prove profitable to Eastern schools 
who wish to enlarge their Western pa- 
tronage. 

For all other information and for rates, 
&c., address 

JOHN MANNING, 
No. 1 Bond Street, New York, 
Authorized Agent to receive and forward 
advertisements to these Journals. 





NOBLE LIFE PORTRAYED. 
A. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


HORACE GREELEY’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


with Appendix containing Memoir of his later years 
and Death, and the best of his famous Campaign 
Speeches. 

THE LAST AND BEST PORTRAIT OF HIM EVER 
PUBLISHED, REPRESENTING HIM AS HE APPEAR- 
ED IN THE SUMMER OF 1872. 


The great call for Mr. Greeley’s Autobiography, 
and also for some more permanent record of the 
wonderful intellectual display which he made dur- 
ing his Eastern and Western tours in the Presi_ 
dential Campaign of 1872, have led to the issue of a 
new editior of the Autobiography, with avery large 
Appendix continuing the story of his life to the 
end, reproducing the more striking and suggestive 
of his many admirable and! brilliant Campaign 
speeches, and concluding with an exhaustive and 
admirable analysis of the campaign, originally pre- 
pared by the Hon. James 8. Pike, ex-United States 
Minister to the Hague. There is, besides, a pretty 
complete collection of Mr. Greeley’s Miscellaneous 
Writings, including among others his famous con- 
troversy with Robert Dale Owen on Marriage and 





PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS 7OR MATERIALS. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Bup#AU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, May 14, 1873. 
/“ROPOSALS for each class, se ly 
ALE opens Class No. (name the class) for 
the Nav, Yard at (name the yard) will be received 
at this cffice until 10 o’clock, A.M. of the twelfth 
12th) of June, at which hour the opening of the 
ids will be commenced for furnishipg and deliv- 
ering at the several Navy Yards and Naval Asylum. 
the pateriais and articles embraced in printed 
eosedules, which, with the form of offer and guar- 
anty, and printed instructions, will be furnished 
on application, and sent by mail, if so requested, to 
persons desiring to offer to contract for any or all 
of the classes named therein, by the Commandants 
of the several Navy Yards, for the classes for the 
yards under their command, og by the Paymaster 
nearest thereto, or by the Bureau for any or ali of 
the yards and asylum. ' 

The classes of this bureau are numbered and de- 
signated as follows: 

Class No. 1, Bricks: No.2, Stone; No. 8, Yellow 
Pine Timber; No.4, Yellow Pine Lumber; No. 5 
Oak and Hard Wood; No.6, White Pine Spruce, 
Juniper and Cypress; No.7, Lime, Hair and Plas- 

r; No. 8, Cement; No. 9,Gravel and Sand; No, 10, 
Slate; No. 11, Iron, Iron Spikes and Nails; No. 2, 
Steel; No. 14, Files; No. 15, Paints, Oils and Glass; 
No. 16, Ship Chandlery; No. 17, Hardware; No. 18, 











Stationery; No. 20, Hay and Straw; No. 21, Proven- 
der; No. Charcoal ; No. 23, Belting, Packing and 
Hose; No. Sperm and Lubricating Oils; No. 2, 


Iron Work, Piping, &e.; me 2%, Augers; No. 31, 


Copper and Composition Nails. 
NAVAL ASYLUM. 

Class No. 1, Clothing; No. 2, Hats, Boots, Shoes, 
&c.; No. 3, Provisions; No. 4, Groceries; No. 5, 
Dry Goods; No. 6, Bread, &c. ; No. 7, Tobacco; No- 
8, Coal; No. 9, Paints, Oils, Glass, &c.; No. 11, Lum- 
ber; No. 12, Firewood; No. 13, Provender; No. 14, 
Miscellaneous; No. is, Hardware; No. 16, Sta- 
tionery. 

The following are the classes, by their numbers, 
required at the respective navy yards and naval 
asylum: 

KITTERY, MAINE. 

Nos. 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24. 

CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 

Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 

2A, 25. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 
3, 24, 25. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 
Nos. 1, 5, 6, 9, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21. 
LEAGUE ISLAND, PA. 
Nos. 1, 6, 8, 9, 16, 18. 
NAVAL ASYLUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Nos"1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21. 
NORFOLK, VA. ‘ 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 
25, 31. 
PENSACOLA, FLA. | 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 18, 20, 21. 
MARE ISLAND, CAL. ; 








Divorce. 
Price, handsomely bound in cloth, with two Por- 
traits, #3. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 





A LIBRARY FOR FIFTY (50) CTS. 
si With Illustrations. 


LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND HISTORY. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC 
AND 
EIGHT TRIBUNE EXTRA SHEETS, 
OONTAINING : 


Lecture Extra, No. 1—Illustrated.—Tyndall’s six 
Lectures on Light. 

Lecture Extra, No. 2.—Beecher’s Compulsory 
Education; Field's Masters of the Situation ; Phil- 
lip’s Lost Arts; Bellows’s Is Therea God? Mark 
Twain’s Sandwich Island Letters. 

Lecture Extra, No. 4—Illustrated.—Prof. Wilder’s 
Brain and Mind; Prof. Barker’s Chemical Discov- 
eries of the Spectroscope; Prof. Young’s Astro- 
nomical Conguests; Prof. Young’s Present Knowl- 
edge of the Sun. v 

Lecture Extra, No. 4.—Six Shakespearean Stud- 
ies, by John Weiss; seven Art Studies, National 
Academy Course ; Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers as Men 
of Business; Bret Harte’s Argonauts of '49. 

Lecture Extra, No. 5—Illustrated.—Three Lec- 
tures by Prof. Louis Elsberg, on Sound and Hear- 
ing, Voice and Speech, and The Explanation of 
Musical Harmony; Prof. Benj. Silliman’s Deep 
Placer Mining in California; Dr. R. W. Raymond 
on The Seven Senses; Parke Godwin on True and 


of Science. 
Lecture Extra, No. 6.—Beecher’s Seven Lectures 
for Ministers: Thoughts for Ministers—Thoughts 


Prayer-Meeting—Music in Churches—Society in 
the Church—The Fingers of the Church. 

Lecture Extra, No. 7.—Beecher’s concluding Lec- 
tures: Revivals in the Church—Religious Awaken- 


ence. Also, “ The Moravian Church,” by de 
Schweinitz; “ Creed Statements,” by Thomas Starr 
King; “The Death Menace,” by Bovee, and a 
“ History of Sectarian Appropriations.” 
Extra—Crédit Mobilier—Evidence and Reports. 
G#” With The Tribune Almanac all by mail for 
5B cents. 


Address all orders 


THE TRIBUNE, 


New York. 





LFESUE PORTRAIT 
oF 
MR. GREELEY, 
Head and Bust. We have unexpectedly received 


ley [the plate was destroyed in the Boston fire), and 
offer them at the regular price, $1. 

The Lithograph of Mr. Greeley and Family is still 
to be had at $1 per copy. Sent by mail, postage 





| paid, Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


ings—Thoughts on Revivals—A Religious Experi- | 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 
24, 25. 


GALE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
HEADQUARTERS DEPT. OF THE SOUTH, ) 
OFFICE CHIEF QUARTERM ASTER, 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 20, 1873.5 
By authority of the Quartermaster General of 
the Army, there will be sold at public auction, at 
Taylor Barracks, under the direction of Lieut. Mer- 
rett Barber, A. A. Q. M., U. 8. A., on Tuesday, the 
10th of June, 1873, beginning at 10 o’clock A.M,, the 
following buildings, to wit: 








Two (2) Buildings, 24x14 feet. > 
Two (2) do. 24x181 ‘ 

One i do. Axl ** 

One (1) do. 2x19 “* 

One (1) do. 2x 40 “ 

Six (6) do. 99x 17 “* 

One (1) do. 36x 52 * 2 stories. 

One (1) do. 233x100 “ 


One hy do. Ax 44“ 
One (1 do. Ux * 
One (i) do. 244x100 
Fourteen hundred (1400) feet Picket Fence. 
These buildings are open to the inspection of the 
ublic at all hours of the day until sold by the 
Jnited States. 

The ground on which the barracks stand will be 
surrendered by the Government to the owners on 
June 30th, 1873, before the oxpeeiioe of which time 
purchasers must remove the buildings, unless oth- 
erwise arranged with the owners of the property. 

Terms :—Cash, in U. 8. currency. 

JAMES A. EKIN, 
Deputy Quartermaster General, U. 8. A., 
Chief Quartermaster, Dept. of the South. 


EDUCATIONAL} 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
t' STITUTE.—Twentieth academic year begins 
August 2th. Fifteen Professors and Teachers, 
Superb brick buildings. For ladies and gentlemen 
to prepare for college, for business, or for life. 


“ 

















False Science; Prof. E. L. Youmans on The Limits | 


upon Prayer—Prayer-Meeting As It Is—The Ideal } 


per year. Students received at any time. Ad- 
dress JOS. BE. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


‘THE BUFFALO 

TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 
The oldest, largest, most practical and popular in ; 
America. Send for Catalogue. ress 
Cc. L. BRYAN'T, Sup't, Buffalo, N. z.. 4 








CHOOLS, SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES sup- 
‘ plied with experienced and competent Music 
Teachers in all departments, upon application to the 
NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 
E. TOURJEE, Manager. No charge to employers. 





HORT HAND.—Instruction by mail in the 
best (Munson’s) system. Young men or ladies. 
First Lesson sent free for 3-cent ame, Send your 
stamp. RALPH B. KENYON (with Mr. Munson), 
34 Park Row, New York. 





EW PUBLICATIONS.—Thirty-four Engrav- 
ings, illustrating the “ Physiology of the Eye 
and Sight,” as delineated by C. STEPHENS, 
Broadway, New York. Box S40, P. O. 
Mailed free to any address. Price 15 cts. 
4 & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
U. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 


a poeta 
anufacturers of Photographic Materials. meg 








a few copies of this excellent likeness of Mr. Gree- 


Wok CATALOGUES OF THE CELF- 
BRATED $1,000 Prize Series, the $5,000 Prize 
Stories, and other choice books for Family and 8.8. 
Libraries, address the Publishers, D. LOTHROP 
& CO., Boston; G. T. DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. 


YOUNG LADY wishes to travel in 
dria, Gare * a Seay 6 
Northampton Hospital, Masse 
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aad pa mg to Mail Subscribers. 
ubscription price, $3.00 per anuom, includ! the 
Picture-Premi me Gott fosabie ‘at the publication offtve pote 
which information may be found on page ew You¥ City ro | 
Canada subscribers must send 4 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of thesender. Postage to al] parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is deiivered. 
Piymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price #3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
($3) will be sent together for $5, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 

The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 

pts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
rogues for their return cannot be complied with. 
e Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
bers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
Jess displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical angennees, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECTAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OrFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no wen to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 


Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 

The Local Option Bill, amended, in accordance 
with the Governor’s suggestions, so as to put sep- 
arately to the people the two questions of supress- 
ing the sale of ardent spirits and of the lighter 
beverages, was killed by the friends of temperance, 
who insisted that it would be of no use to prohibit 
the fiery liquids unless lager beer, ale and cider 
were also put under ban. This seems to us pre- 
eminently unreasonable, and so, we believe, the 
great majority of the friends of temperance, upon 
cool reflection, will agree in regarding it. This 
measure failing, the Legislature passed a Bill mak- 
ing those who sell intoxicating drinks responsible 
for the damages done thereby. It is substantially 
the law that has worked so well in Ohio, is sound 
in principle, and will be of great practical value. 














THE UPBUILDING OF FAITH. 
ib there any danger to Christian faith in the 

course of modern scientific thought? Or, to 
put the question differently, Are we in danger of 
losing any part of the whole truth under the in- 
fluence of physical science ? 

The most brilliant development of the human 
mind in our time has been in the direction of ma- 
terial science. There has been a wide-spread and 
wonderful activity in this field, crowned with as- 
tonishing suecess, and daily making new con- 
quests. The laboriousness, the genius, the devo- 
tion that have been shown by this class of students 
are altogether admirable. He mn;: be blind and 
faithless who does not rejoice and thank God at 
the sight of what is being accomplished by them. 

Along with this advantage goes a real danger. 
It is equally foolish to ignore it and to be panic- 
struck at it. The danger, in our apprehension, 
lies here : in the excessive concentration of men’s 
minds on a partial aspect of the truth; in such 
an absorption in one class of facts, that other } 
facts, of transcendent importance, will be ignored 5 
and gradually lost sight of. 

Physical science takes cognizance only of in- 
formation which comes through the senses. Give 
it anything that can be seen, felt, weighed, 
measuted, and it will render an account of it. 
The great laboratory of Physical Science has the 
senses as its doors ; they stand open night and day ; 
everything that can get through them passes 
unchallenged and finds welcome. But to any 
truth, or semblance of truth, that cannot use the 
senses as its medium, Science must needs say ‘I 
know you not.” 

Now, if the whole training and habit of the 
mind are given by physical science, the tendency 
is to ignore or positively deny all truth which does 
not ultimately rest on a basis of sense-perception. 
Where a community gets its whole instruction and 
inspiration from devotees of physical science, the 
great realm of spiritual truth, of facts tran- 
scending the grasp or suggestion of sense, is likely 
to fade out. 

Physical science traces with admirable skill the 
effects of the body on the mental disposition. She 





the system ; the clouding o: +he brain, the un- 
settling of the nerves, the excision of the -pas- 
sions, through physical maltreatmes+ ghe dis- 
covers all the subtle ways by which to uyijq up 
a healthy body, the proper home of a heaith, 
soul. But there she stops. The mysterious 
power of choice by which the soul dominates 
the body, by which sometimes the invalid be- 
comes a Saint and the healthy man a tyrannous 
brute—of these, material science can give no ac- 
count. She can perfect the instrument—the body ; 
but she has no talismanic word to rouse the mas- 
+ ter of the instrument to use it nobly. To the soul 
in its moments of moral choice, in the great crises 
that give it direction for its whole after-course, 
science is dumb. There needs another teacher 
then. 

Science walks with men in pleasant and light- 
giving companionship up to the grave—and there 
stops short. Stops, at the very point toward 
which, all through life, we look with the intensest 
longing for knowledge. Here, she can neither 
affirm nor deny. She has no material from which 
to shape any answer. One thing only she sees: 
the dust returns to the earth as it was. But when 
we cry, ‘‘Does the spirit return unto God who 
gave it ?” she is dumb. 

Have we a Divine Father? Is all our life guided 
by the hand of supreme wisdom and supreme 
love? Science can only say, ‘‘I do not know.” 
Her bidding is, to trust to ourselves ; for of any 
one above ourselves who cares for us, she has no 
message. ; 

On these supreme topics, man gets no assur- 
ance from the new revelation of modern science. 
If from any other source he can be certified 
of a moral law within him, of a God, of immortal- 
ity, he may get much and helpful side-light on 
these things from the intimations of physical 
science. But the fundamental spiritual facts he 
must get somewhere else, or not at all. And we 
see this widely going on: men whose whole educa- 
tion and thought and mental habit are in the field 
of physical science, gradually let go of the belief 
in God and immortality, not as disproved, but as 
wholly unproved, by the one study that they follow. 

What now is the proper corrective for this ten- 
dency in the community, on the part of those who 
hold to these spiritual facts as certain and of 
transcendent importance? The remedy lies not, 
for the most part, in controversy. For this unbe- 
lief does not rest on demonstrations that can be 
met and overthrown. It does not present a line 
of battle that can be charged and broken and 
routed by logical assault. Rather, it fills the 
minds of men with conceptions and habits of 
thought which need to be offset and suppie- 
mented by other conceptions. 

What we need is teachers who are intensely pos- 
sessed with spiritual truth, and will declare it out 
of the fullness of their own conviction. Physical 
science presents a side of things which is real, 
which is important, and the view of which is only 
hurtful when it is taken as the whole instead of a 
part. We want for teachers men who see the 
other side of things, the spiritual side, with such 
clearness that they can make other men see it. 
We want men so full of the sense of God, so up- 
lifted by the prophetic sight of the future life, so 
conscious of the joy of well-doing, so radiant with 
the very spirit of love, that the fire sha strike 
from them into all who are about them. We want 
men whose whole lives are in the atmosphere of 
duty, of self-sacrifice, of aspiration Godward, of 
faith in Christ, of joyful looking for the kingdom 
of God, of patient toiling for its coming, of the 
heavenly hope. When such men speak out of the 
fullness of their own hearts, they who hear will 
believe. 

Beyond question, no teacher of men has had 
such power as Jesus of Nazareth. And how did 
he teach? He hardly attempted to prove, he sim- 
ply asserted. Read his words: of argumentation 
there is almost none; he made no inductions, he 
searcely employed logic—he simply made asser- 
tions. Yet he was believed—believed aso other 
man ever was, believed not only by Galilean peas- 
ants, but by the loftiest souls of the ages since. 
Why wasit? Partly, the truth he spoke was self- 
witnessing ; it was of that highest order that is ac- 
cepted as soon as uttered. The Golden Rule needs 
no proof. The blessings on the pure, the peace- 
makers, those who hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness ; the parable of the Good Samaritan ; the whole 
gospel of love ; these need no proof, they are their 
own credentials. And farther, all the teachings of 
Jesus have commanded belief simply because they 
were his teachings ; because they were uttered by 





detects the working of foul gases and bad food on 


the truest, noblest, greatest saul men ever knew. 





In spiritual things we instinctively believe those 
whom we most highly love and reverence. We 
trust, and rightly trust, the moral judgments of the 
good ; for teachings in the highest things of life we 
look to those whose own lives have been on the 
highest plane. Jesus Christ, by virtue of his own 
0edness, no less than by the very nature of the 
things he taught, commands belief as no other 
teacher i..s ever done. 

The same oments must give power to all moral 
and spiritual teaching. The truth must be so ap- 
prehended in its beauty and greatness that at its 


very statement men will gladly believe. If our, 


thought of God in any measure apprehends the 
glory of his being—if we do at all rightly conceive 
the majesty of love, the unutterable sweetness, 
the far-reaching ways of wisdom and justice and 
tenderness, that are in our Heavenly Father—at 
the very utterance of our thought men will believe 
in him. And again, our own apprehension of 
spiritual truth must be reached through our 
lives ; we must go down into the deep experiences ; 
we must dive our way into truth through purity, 
through steadfastness, through holiness, through 
love. Spiritual truth requires of the student a 
harder discipline than science exacts of her follow- 
ers. He who has yielded himself to that discipline, 
he who in his own life has reached and grasped the 
great spiritual realities in their certainty and their 
magnificence—he can give the teaching without 
which the interpretation of the material world 
leaves men hungry, orphaned, perishing. 





THE STORY OF A SHIPWRECK. 

H*” Sindbad the Sailor made an orator and 

related to a wonder-loving audience the 
history of an eighth voyage, he could have told 
no wilder tale than the story of the crew of 
the Polaris. Had Charles Reade committed the 
luckless Doctor Staines to the haven of an ice-floe 
and the tender mercies of polar bears; had he 
kept him, for six months together, half-starved, 
fireless, furless, sunless, newsless, and then deliv- 
ered him, alive, well and hopeful, to a fortuitous 
steamboat, and subsequent home and friends, the 
indignant critics would not have left that prepos- 
terous novelist a literary leg to stand upon. Yet 
Captain Tyson, late Commander of that queer 
eraft, the Polar Drift, is a simpie mariner who 
speaks the words of truth and soberness, and 
peither the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments nor 
the Novel of the Period can match the marvels of 
his experience. 

In the autumn of 1871 the Polaris disappeared 
from sight and knowledge in the awful Arctic soli- 
tudes. The general world, sowing and reaping, 
and gathering into barns, forgot her very exist- 
ence. The few who remembered it—Government 
officers, scientific men, editors, and the wives and 
babies of her little crew—hoped, and feared, and 
waited, trusting in the courage and the skill of 
Captain Hall and the excellent outfit of the ship, 
not knowing, for all that, that when men come 
back from expeditions to the pole, it is as if they 
rose from the dead. 

Out of the silence of two years there are whis- 
pered news from the ghostly ship. She sailed 
farther into the frozen waste than bark had sailed. 
before. Her captain, not content with that, and 
impatient for a glimpse of the warm sea, the 
thought of whose ebb and flow had all his life so 
lured his imagination, pushed on with sledges to 
a point never reached by man. Returning, eager 
and exultant, and sure that he saw the beginning of 
the end, he was taken suddenly ill and died. It is 
a weird picture, that of the men toiling for two 
days to open a grave four feet deep, and laying 
their leader down to sleep in the lonely shadow of 
the Arctic night. But it is never sorrowful that a 
man should give his life for an idea. And no other 
end but that of triumphant discovery could fitly 
have closed the days of the heroic dreamer. 

That winter the Polaris lay on her beam-ends 
among the icebergs. Through one hundred and 
thirty-five days of darkness her men waited with 
cheerful patience for the kindly sun. In August 
the ice broke a little, and they started for the 
south. In October, a great gale caught them and 
threw the ship on her beam-ends upon an ice-floe. 
It seemed that she must go to pieces, and orders 
were given to land the provisions and trust to the 
perilous chance of the ice-field. When half the 
work was done, that great mass on which the ship 
rested crashed off and she took the water, drifting 
rapidly northward with fourteen souls on board. 

On the ice-floe were eighteen, and among them 
alittle baby two months old. They had provis- 
ions, and they looked to be sescued in the mora- 
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ing, and the first night passed not wearily. But 
the next day, though the Polaris came in sight, 
under full sail and steam, she passed off to the east 
of them, helpless against the driving ice, and was 
gone. In that wide world of frozen night they 
were adrift. They had food for one month. 
Captain Tyson said: “We must scrimp and 
make it serve for five months.” They had «° 
shelter. Captain Tyson said: “We must build 
snow huts.” The floe broke again and age. But 
under Captain Tyson's vigilant care they saved 
their scanty stores. Sometimes they shot a bear 
or a seal, and then they were full fed, and even had 
the luxury of a light. Sometimes, fe« days and 
days, their fare was scanty bread and the drip of 
melted ice. Sometimes the freezing sea washed 
over them, and they clung by ropes to the boat- 
load of stores. On Christmas Day they had a 
royal feast of afew thin slices of their last ham 
and two small biscuits apiece. On New Year's 
they had only pemmican and water. 

Yet through all this time of aimless, helpless 
midnight drifting, these men and women seem 
never to have lost courage. As they floated in the 
darkness whither the wind swept them, one of the 
women often sang the few songs they all knew, and 
the rest of them made such chorus as they could. 

On the 19th of January they saw the sun again 
after months of darkness. In the sunlight they 
still drifted, as they had drifted in the dark, 
through leagues on leagues of icebergs and choked 
sea, seeing now such splendors of light and color 
as the tropics do not show. Seeing, also, what 
before they had only felt, the imminent peril 
which beset them from every toppling crag and 
swollen billow and melting ice-field. In March, 
they shot seal and a bear, and were thankful for 
such luxury. In April, came great gales of wind 
from the south, rending the ice-floes like paper. 
They serambled from piece to piece as they might. 
Cold, hungry, drenched to the skin, they still be- 
lieved in rescue, and still clung together. On the 
28th of April, they had floated down to leads of 
open water. The ice-raft had dwindled from five 
miles across to twenty yards. Their stores were 
gone. The open boat was their one hope. In the 
afternoon they saw a sail, neared it, fancied they 
were saved, and lost it in the fog. All that night 
they watched with life and death in the balance. 
With daylight they set their colors, hoisted a 
black blanket on two oars, rowed as madmen, 
shouted, prayed, wept. The steamer never saw 
thein, and slowly vanished. For the first time 
they despaired. On the third morning, at five 
o'clock, the fog lifting, revealed the little tragic 
speck to the sealing steamer 7igress, lying three 
miles off. In half an hour their journey of two 
thousand miles on an ice-floe was ended. 

Has this story a moral? Is it that the Arctic 
problem cannot be solved? Is it an order to stop 
the waste of such splendid courage and heroism 
in a world which sadly needs it all? Or is it, 
rather, that since we have but one life here, it 
cannot be put to better uses than the serving of 
mankind in the opening of new knowledge? What 
the value of Arctic diseovery may be, no man can 
say until expeditions like these have gathered 
many facts together. But of the value of daring, 
of enthusiasm, of patient endurance, of the 
strength to face cheerfully the wearing misery of 
cold, darkness, starvation, of the friendliness 
which never faltered in those six horrible months, 
there is no doubt. ‘Grandeur of character,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘acts in the dark, and succors those 
who never saw it.” And there is not aman of us 
all who may not find his private sermon of unsel- 
fishness, patience, heroism, in that episode of the 
rude lives of common sailors and unkempt Esqui- 
.maux who made up the crew of the Polar Drift. 





VITAL STATISTICS FROM THE 
NINTH CENSUS. 

OLUME Second of the Ninth Census of the 
United States lies before us, and is a most 
‘valuable and interesting compilation, not to statis- 
«.ticians and professional men only, but also to the 
‘community at large. As the number of copies 
printed is quite limited, and the work may there- 
fore fall under the eyes of but few of our readers, 
we call attention to its leadifig points of interest, 
remarking that reference to the book can be had 
in any comprehensive public library in the country. 

The entire volume of nearly seven hundred 
‘pages, quarto, is occupied by vital statistics. 

The feature of most striking public interest will 
‘be found in the maps and charts. Some of these 
‘are so tinted in five different shades of the same 
‘color as to report instantly to the eye the preva- 
dence of a given class of diseases inthe various sec- 








tions ofotr country. Each shade of color repre- 
sents per cent. of mortality which is stated upon 
the oargin. Thus, the first map gives us at a 

Jaice the relative frequency of consumption. 
Os graphically mark out the regions where 
ylarial diseases, typhus, typhoid and enteric 
fevers, diarrhwa, dysentery and enteritis do most 
and least abound. 

A comparative study of these maps reveals many 
curious facts upon which we cannot here dilate. 
We may, however, remark the striking absence of 
malaria where consumption is most common, and 
vice versa, showing an apparent antagonism be- 
tween the conditions favorable to each of these 
forms of disease. 

It has lately become the fashion to speak of 
southern California as a paradise for consump- 
tives. Nordhoff and other travelers have recom- 
mended this climate to invalids of this class in the 
highest terms. But with no little astonishment 
we find the valley of the Sacramento stained to 
the very deepest tint of blue upon the map, there- 
by denoting that over one-fifth of all the deaths in 
that region are from this dread disease. The San 
Joaquin valley is but a shade better, and even the 
section which includes Santa Barbara and San 
Diego, and which has been most highly praised by 
Nordhoff and others, furnishes 900 to 1,400 deaths 
from consumption in the 10,000 from all causes. 
This rate equals that 45f Westchester and its ad- 
joining counties in this State. Before this logic of 
figures the glowing descriptions of chance observ- 
ers must go down. 

According to the map there are but four regions 
east of the Mississippi where the deaths from con- 
sumption are less than 250 in 10,000 from all causes. 
Of these the most extensive and best known is 
Florida. Another comprises middle Georgia. Still 
another small section lies in and near Burke co., 
N. C.; and a fourth in southwestern Virginia, near 
the famous Sulphur Springs of that locality. 

It is singular that, with the exception of Florida, 
which is devastated by malarial and intestinal 
diseases, flooded by the heaviest rain-falls, and un- 
inhabitable in summer by invalids, neither of these 
regions has been a favorite one with the medical 
profession as a sanatarium for consumptives. The 
truth is that climatal quackery is quite as com- 
mon as quackery in drugs. Self-interest, or pre- 
judices based upon inaccurate and incomplete 
data, move men to select some locality and write 
it up as the most healthful on earth, and thither 
flocks poor, sick, credulous humanity, only to find 
a grave. 

So far as we can judge from these maps, the 
region of the upper Kanawha and Sweetbrier 
rivers, around the famous springs of southwestern 
Virginia, is the most healthful in all respects that 
our country affords. No locality is more free from 
malarial and phthisical influences, while, in re- 
spect to all the other forms of disease considered 
in the census, it ranks above the average in point 
of immunity. Its elevation is from 2,000 to 4,000 
feet; the mean annual temperature is 52°; and 
the rainfall is about 40 inches. (The highest rain- 
fall given is 60 inches, and the lowest 20 inches.) 
In nearly all these respects it is superior to Florida 
or either of the above named places, where the 
mortality from phthisis is low, and, unless the 
census data are grossly incorrect, it is the place of 
all others in this country whither physicians 
should direct the multitudes who are seeking to 
escape death from consumption. Aiken, 8. C., a 
much vaunted locality, also ranks below it in all 
respects. 

In this volume charts are also given showing the 
elevation, temperature, and rainfall of various sec- 
tions of the country. These are very minute and 
accurate, being based upon observations directed 
by the eminent scientists of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute during the past twenty years. 

To the physician and the invalid under his care ; 
to summer tourists, and to all who would know 
whether they are living in climatal conditions most 
favorable to their peculiar temperaments, or who 
are intending to ‘emigrate to new homes, these 
maps and charts are priceless. They should be 
reprinted for general distribution, or in some way 
be made accessible to every citizen. 

If we may trust these statistics of mortality 
which, confessedly, have been completed only by 
estimated corrections, the average duration of hu- 
man life in this country is much higher than has 
been generally supposed. It is set down at thirty- 
nine and a quarter years. This estimate is founded 
upon the actual death-returns made by the census 
marshals, to which are added forty-one per cent. 
for supposed deficits and errors. 

The tables giving the mean future duration of life 


at any given age are open to similar objection. These 
vary somewhat from similar tables now existing, 
are rather lower than most, and cannot, by reason 
of their possible inaccuracy, be of much value, ex- 
cept so far as they confirm the general averages by 
which life insurance has hitherto been regulated. 
In conclusion we may quote some of the more in- 
teresting statistical facts contained in this volume : 


The total population of the country is about thirty-cight 
and a guarter millions. 

Total number of deaths in the current census ycar, 492,263, 
or about 1,349 per diem. 

March seems to be the most fatal month, leading all others 
by about 1,000. 

March, April and May form the most fatal quarter, exceed- 
~~ 4 other three consecutive months by over 13,000. 

The births number 1,100,475, or about 3,000 per diem. 

‘The blind number about 20,000. 

The deaf and dumb, about 16,000. 

The idiotic, about 24,000. 

The insane, about 37,000, nearly one-third of whom are of 
foreign birth. 

Persons over 80 years of age number about 150,000. 

Persons over 9) years of age number about 7,000. 

Persons over 100 years of age number about 3,509. 

Of those over 80 years, the females outnumber the males by 
about 12,000. 

= those over 90 years, the females are in excess by about 
Of those over 100 years, the females exceed the males by 
about 1,000. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


‘\ OVERNOR DIX.has appointed as the Com- 

JX missioners to investigate the charges against Ezra 
Cornell, Messrs. Horatio Seymour, William A. Wheeler,. 
and John D. Van Buren. Mr. Wheeler is the Republican 
member of Congress for the St. Lawrence and Frank- 
lin district. Mr. Van Buren was the private secretary 
of Governor Hoffman, and a member of the late Con- 
stitutional Commission. These are men in whose in- 
tegrity and impartiality the public have confidence, 
and their judgment will be awaited with entire com- 
posure by the friends of Mr. Cornell. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson and his daughter re- 
turned from Europe last week, and, on their arrival at 
Concord (Mass.), they were met at the railway station 
by a procession of citizens and school-children, and es- 
corted to their home. Mr. Emerson’s dwelling, it will 
be remembered, was destroyed by fire not long ago. 
A new house, a fac simile of the old one, was erected 
during his absence, and fitted up for his reception. 
Mr. Emersen knew nothing of the reception awaiting 
him, and was surprised to find some two hundred 
school-children, and as many or more grown people, 
with music, and carriages, and floral decorations, 
drawn up in front of the station to welcome him. 
Accompanied by Miss Emerson, he was led through 
the lines of children to a barouche, drawn by a 
pair of handsome biack horses, in which he took 
his seat, and, without tedious delay, preceded by the 
Concord band of music, and followed by a long line of 
carriages and pedestrians, he slowly rode through 
the main street of the village to his home. Across the 
turnpike, and under the trees in front of the house, an 
arch decorated with flowers was thrown for the re- 
turning traveler to pass under as he drove into his own 
gate. The children, drawn up along the road on both 
sides of the arch, sang a stanza of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’’ No speeches were made, nor did the com- 
pany enter the house or grounds; but, with much deli- 
cacy, left Mr. Emerson to meet his family entirely un- 
burdened by any of the cares of a formal reception. 
Mrs. Emerson, with her children and grandchildren, 
were at the door to receive him, and the rooms were 
gay with flowers and cheerful tokens of welcome. 

—The London Church Herald describes the 
Bishop of the period in a way which certainly illus- 
trates freedom of speech in England: ‘“ Cunning and 
clever, he keeps as chaplains lick-spittle creatures of 
the baser sort, who hoist moral storm-signals to see 
which way the wind blows, or who act as clerical de- 
tectives in plain clothes, and inform his lordship of 
their earnest labors. The Bishop only exercises hos- 
pitality when such work is absolutely essential, being 
stingy, penurious and grasping. With nauseous osten- 
tation, owning £5,000 a year, he has cut down his 
household expenses, so as to save money and found a 
family. Butler, footman and pages are not now at 
the palace. And a witty country wag libelously avers 
that the Bishop is shaved by the lady’s maid. He rides 
to confirmations in a gig, or sometimes walks all the 
way in wet weather, taking care that one of his liter- 
ary chaplains privately inform some of the London 
newspapers of his truly humble and Christian spirit.’’ 

—Whai an endless source of wonder and amuse- 
ment is a kaleidoscope, with its ever-changing and 
ceaseless variety of figures! One may amuse himself 
with it for hours, when work is not too pressing or ill- 
ness confines him within doors. To children it is 
always a source of delight, while to the designer it 
offers patterns that his skill would never devise. Of 
all the specimens of this wonderful little instrument 
that we have ever seen, the most attractive is the 
“ Parlor Kaleidoscope,” in a new form, neatly mount- 
ed, and furnished with sealed liquids of the most 
brilliant colors. Those who would like to see it should. 
call upon George M. Jacocks & Co., 67 Reade Street, 
New York. ; 

—Schuyler Colfax, writing to a friend in Paris, 
says: “I never received a dollar from Ames, on any 
account whatever, in check, in cash, in stock, or divi- 





| dends or bonds, I have full faith that He who know= 
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eth all things will, in His own good time, make my 
entire innocence of this cruel and wicked charge mani- 
fest to even the bitterest of my enemies.” 

—A National Temperance Convention is to be 
held at Saratoga Springs, commencing Tuesday, Aug- 
ust 26th, at 10 o’clock a.m. All general assemblies and 
all synods, all general and annual conferences, all 
associations of ministers and religious State conven- 
tions, all National and State temperance organizations, 
Grand Divisions Sons of Temperance, Grand Lodges 
of Good Templars, Grand Temples of Templars of 
Honor and Temperance, and other State bodies, are 
invited to send delegates. Each body to be entitled to 
seven delegates, of which the presiding officer and 
secretary shall be two, the other five to be appointed 
by the body. The objects of the Convention are to 
compare views, discuss foundation principles, and 
secure, as far as practicable, concert of action. To 
this end, papers prepared by the best writers in the 
country will be presented, bearing upon the various 
aspects of the temperance work, such as the duties of 
the pulpit, the press, and the platform; the relation 
of temperance to the Sabbath, the Sabbath-school and 
church; to colleges and institutions ef learning; to 
statistics and political economy; the seriptural, scien- 
tific, medical, and legal phases of temperance; the 
necessity of organization; and the ballot, ete. 





HOUSEHOLD ART. 


RT is popularly supposed to be something 
remote, costly, and hard to be understood. 
The phrase, ‘‘ household art,” suggests to the gen- 
eral mind, therefore, a vague perspective of par- 
lors,chilly with unclad marble Venuses and Springs, 
libraries under gloomy bondage to bronze men in 
armor, and dining-rooms uncomfortably splendid 
in canvas and fresco. This ideaof embellishment 
the average citizen regards with envy, indifference, 
or contempt, according to his quality. But, 
whether he desire or despise it, he still believes 
that art is a thing to be added to his furnishing 
when all is done, if his pocket and his conscience 
warrant it, as architecture is a genteel sort of or- 
namentation to supplement one’s house withal, 
under the same easy conditions. ' 

Yet, on the unbiased authority of the cyclopa- 
dia, art is the means whereby man subdues the 
material world to his uses. His highest uses being 
those of the imagination, the imaginative treat- 
ment of material things becomes fine art. Thus, 
Robinson Crusoe’s rough-hewn trough was a suc- 


8 cessful bit of common art, for it served well 


enough as a water-carrier. But the stately Roman 
aqueducts, water-carriers also, remain, when in 
ruin, noble examples of fine art because a noble 
imagination wrought their utility into beauty. All 
art was inventive at first, and had no other end in 
view than to screen man from the buffeting of the 
elements, and to mitigate the tyranny of his bodily 
needs. That being done, he took counsel with 
himself, and found that he had spiritual hungers, 
too. The deepest was a need to worship. In the 
service of temples the fine arts began. As the race 
refined, it demanded the embellishment of secular 
life. Sculpture, architecture, and painting made 
of pagan Rome a city so superb that all modern 
splendor is cheap in the comparison. But, mean- 
time, the poor died of ignorance and filth. The 
Christian Rome of the sixteenth century was again 
the capital of art. But again that art was tribu- 
tary to the Church and the nobles, and the com- 
monality had no part in it. 

Then came the Reformers. From abhorrence of 
papistical error to abhorrence of papistical culture 
was a short step to angry men. Since a wicked 
Church had fostered art, art was to be shunned as a 
snare of Satan. What sinners had delighted in, 
saints must denounce. Aftera time, the English 
Puritans saw that art might be the pure hand- 
maid of religion. But in America their descend- 
ants walked forlorn through the desolate centuries 
for lack of perception that truth and beauty are 
twin thoughts of God. The hard conditions of life 
in a new eountry made sterner the faith and prac- 
tice which our fathers brought here. And whena 
slow prosperity and slower tolerance might have 
offered meager soil to an exotie art, the terrible 
question of Independence and Nationality had 
postponed all others. The Seven Years’ War bred 
acommunity of citizens. They cherished church 
and school as a means of education for the com- 
monwealth. They rejected art as the ally of that 
aristocraey which they decried. Whatever looked 
toward class privilege they would none of. 

Out of our century of bareness, however, we 
have at least gleaned this truth: that no art will 
at present flourish here which does not aim at the 
benefit of the million, Domestic architecture will 
therefore be our first general artistic success. For 
every fifth man promises himself, some day, the 





best house he can afford. And when he leuns that 
architecture is not a costly superfluity, 44 the 
soul of his building which molds the bri, or 
wood of its bodily form into beautiful becayse 
truthful expression, our noble orders will hegin 
to appear. To be American they must be in. 
pensive. For the theory of republicanism is thav 
the only Worthy ends of earth—culture and refine- 
ment—are attalueble without wealth. The mad 
haste to be rich, so characteristic of this time, 
springs largely from an awakening and still igno- 
rant love of the beautiful which imagines that its 
price ismoney. The remedy lies in the propagation 
of the gospel of taste. That declares the first law 
of beauty to be honesty of intention. Thus a house 
which cost three thousand dollars may be as good 
art as one which costs thirty thousand, if it will 
own its cheapness, and derive its beauty from true 
proportions and harmony of hues. The moment 
it pretends to an effect which its cost forbids, it is 
remanded to the great limbo of the vulgar. 

What is trueof the house is true of its furniture. 
Cost has little relation to beauty, whose first ele- 
ment is honesty, grace of form and richness of 
color following after. Thus a kitchen poker may 
be artistic, if made in the manner and of the ma- 
terial exactly adapted to its use, while a pink- 
satin and gilded parlor-chair is inartistic because 
too fine to be sat upon. Our houses ought to be 
so fair that they shall mean to us what his temples 
and gymnasia meant to the Greek. For, as he 
learned his citizenship in them, we learn ours as 
children in our homes. As they are bald or beau- 
tiful, they dwarf or ennoble us. It is not money 
that we need for household art, but knowledge. 
And when we have once emancipated ourselves 
from the sordid estimate, we shall have gone far 
toward the getting of that knowledge. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. (1) Can man be saved except through faith in the 
atoning blood of Christ? (2) Is the exercise of this 
“saving” belief within the individual control? (3) Does 
man at death sleép till the judgment? If not, where 
ishe? (4) How can Christ's sufferings be called “ vi- 
carious, since they were confined to this life; to suffer 
in “our stead,” the one for the many, he should after 
death be wailing with the damned in hell forever ? 


(1) \AITH in Christ is not faith in a simple 

name, but in that nature to which the name is 
applied. Christ was ‘‘God manifest in the flesh.’’ He 
set forth a special view of the Divine attributes and 
feelings. No man can develop that character and 
those dispositions which are essential to salvation 
without believing in and coming under the influence 
of those divine qualities which Christ ‘‘ manifested.” 
(2) Saving belief is as much within the control of the 
will as is every other emotion, judgment or choice. 
No man is absolutely free. We can act only within 
the conditions of our nature. The help required of 
God is always ready and universal. (3) Some have 
held to an intermediate state. We believe that men 
pass at once at death into full consciousness in the 
other world. (4) It is not held by any that Christ suf- 
fered the same things, and by very few indeed that 
he suffered the same in quantity as man would have 
done. It is enough for us to know that his sufferings 
were in our behalf, and that they were the measure 
of his love to sinful men. 


2. Is it wrong to put a child in a foundling hos- 
pital, and should a child placed in such an institu- 
tion die, who is held responsible? Does the Bible say 
that an Wegitimate child cannot inherit the kingdom 
of heawen? 

The badly spelled letter from which we extract 
these questions is full of unconscious pathos. It is not 
for us to speak severely of what any poor woman has 
done with a child while smarting under the disgrace 
which society visits upon certain sins, but we say to the 
writer of this letter, do not put your child away from 
you. You have sinned against your womanhood, do 
not for anything sin against your motherhood—the 
mother-love is full of healing to the soul wounded 
by sin. As for an illegitimate child’s being excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven, no idea is more pre- 
posterous. The sins of parents cannot shut a child 
out from God’s mercy—the parents themselves are 
offered mercy if they repent. 


3. Have you seen either of the pamphlets that have 
recently been published in England to prove that 
the English people are the lost tribes of Israel? Are 
the arguments used sound and reliable? 


We have seen the publications referred to, and re- 
gard the whole argument as a piece of useless inge- 
nuity. There is as much evidence that English people 
were dropped down from lost stars as that they de- 
scended from the lost tribes of Israel. Philology, 
ethnology, history and probability alike make this 
conjecture of Anglo-Saxon self-conceit an absurdity, 
and yet it has even found its way into Mimpriss’s Sun- 
day-school lessons. 

4. In Plymouth Pulpit, No. 7, vol. x., page 127, 








you say, “I rejoice over aman « . when the Spirit 








of God has called him and he is born again." Are 
men excusable for not being born again because 
they have not received a special call? Must a man wait, 
for that? 

Every man who hears the Gospel has a special call if 
he willso take it. No man has a right to wait for more 
than he has. And yet men sometimes seem to receive 
« special drawing toward a new life. There is hardly 

€@43 man who has not found this, either in provi- 
dentiz ojrcumstances or in some inward influence. 


5. Do you believe that Stanley ever left New York 
to go in seurch of Livingstone? Are not the papers 
which at first doubted, but which now agree that he did 
go, bribed by advertising ? 

Our Co1Tenondent is a model skeptic. If the evi- 
dence of Living:tone’s letters and all the rest will not 
convince him, no Oyinions of ours will avail. We will 
keep silence lest he tnink that we also are bought by 
advertising patronage. 


6. What is your opinion of Freemasonry and 
other secret socicties ? 

We can only judge from the character of the men 
who belong to them. Seeing that some excellent men 
are Masons, we cannot believe that the order is a secret 
cabal against the peace of society, nor that itis an 
awful aristocracy, sheltering injustice and corrupting 
morals. There are men in the secret lodges who could 
not swear to any thing very bad. But while we have no 
fear of positive harm from the masons or odd-fellows— 
while we do not lie awake of nights dreaming of the 
evils which they might plot—we do fear that they 
expend a great deal of time and money to very little 
purpose. { 

7. I have heard a great deal about coffee-houses 
and places of entertainment for young people, and I 
would like to know more about them. 

This is from a lady who keeps a hotel and desires to 
keep a place of entertainment where no spirituous 
liquors shall be sold. The ‘‘ Quaker Dairies ’’—places 
where good milk, bread, butter, eggs and other such 
wholesome food can be had—are very popular now in 
New York, though they have been opened but a short 
time. The movement for the establishment of what 
are known as ‘“‘ Holly Tree Inns” is of the same kind, 
and worthy of encouragement and imitation. 


8. A conscicntious, zealous Christian head ef «@ 
family fails in business and gives up all to creditors, 
but still leaves debts unsatisfied to the amount of his 
original capital. He is released from farther obliga- 
tions by the law, gets a start, accumulates barely capi- 
tal enough to run his business, and thereby support 
his family economically. Does his Christian duty re- 
quire him to surrender this capital to pay old debts? 
Wilt his refusal to do so debar him from future hap- 
piness beyond the grave ? 

This is a hard question. We are not a judge to de- 
cide what shall keep a man out of heaven. But, in the 
first place, let the insolvent debtor clear his mind 
utterly from the delusion that the human law can 
ever absolve him from his obligation to pay honest 
debts. Heis a debtor as much as ever—the only differ- 
ence being that the law gives him and not his creditors 
control of his property. Now that the question is thus 
reduced to a simple one we can see that such a man 
has no moral right to refuse payment that he would 
not have had if the law had never intervened. If the 
absolute necessity of his family excuses him from the 
payment of debts, he is excused. But a court of bank- 
ruptcy must not be allowed to keep a Christian’s con- 
science. If any say this is hard, we answer that 
honesty is often hard, and it were well for men to con- 
sider what the consequences may be before they incur 
debt. It is hard for a debtor to pay, doubtless, bub 
what of the creditor whose money was lent? 


9. Is Romans i. 3 an argument against the immac- 
ulate conception and divinity of our Lord? 

On the contrary, it favors it. The express statement 
that he was of the seed or children of David ‘“‘ accord- 
ing to the flesh,’’ implies that he was of a higher de- 
scent according to the Spirit. 


10. A husband commits adultery and conducts hime ' 
self in such manner as results in final separation 
between husband and wife, in 1862. The wife, who has 
been dutiful and obedient, returns to her parents; the 
husband goes to a far country, and without his wife's 
knowledge procures @ legal divorce and marries an- 
other woman in 1864, the fact not reaching the wife 
until 1869. Can the divorced wife marry another with- 
out sin? if 

Unquestionably, if the facts are as stated. An 
adulterous husband married to another woman cannot 
possibly have the shadow of a claim over his former, 
wife. ; 
11. Do you believe that Samson possessed the physical 
power attributed to him in the Scriptures? He seems 
tome a bad youth, possessed of few qualities that wowld 
give him a claim to Diwine favor. | 

Neither physical strength nor mental strength seems 
to be apportioned according to moral quality. God 
has always known how to use great leaders on the side 
of right whose lives were badly regulated, and Sam- 
son’s great strength served its end in those barbaric 
times. Even Samson must be judged charitably, in 
the light and by the standards of his own age. His 
education in that day of anarchy must have been somee 
thing different from that of a Sunday-school boy, | 
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TO A CHILD’S PICTURE, 
‘ BY MRS. J. G. BURNETT. 


WEBRT “Innocence”! thou couldst not olaim 
A fitter, sweeter, better name; 
Would that its light upon thy brow; 
We still might see long years from now, 
And call thee by the same! 


Fair, tiny hands, that scarce can hold 
The little garment’s dainty fold; 
What weary tasks ye yet must do! 
What heavy burdens wait for you 
Withim those years untold! 


Sweet eyes, that now may look upon 
God's angels smiling in the sun; 
Must ye see earth’s dark places? 

Its tear-stained, sin-stained faces 
Mine even seek to shun? 


Rose-blossom feet, ah, not unshod 
Must ye essay life’s stony road ; 
For thorns and pitfalls will ye meet 
Before ye walk the golden street, 
Or vine-clad bills of God! 


Fast-beating heart, that throbs within 

The baby breast, unstained by sin ; 

In God’s dear hand I leave the pain ; 

Life’s bitter cup you needs must drain - 
Before his heaven you win! 








AN UNTHRIFTY ORCHARD. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


LACKS we have known and bade good-by 
to long years ago gain a curious sort of im- 
mortality. Each spring, when the grass begins to 
grow green, I pick my way along the stepping-stones 
of a brook, and follow winding wood paths to mossy 
dells where Solomon’s Seal blossoms in pearly, heart- 
shaped flewers under its broad leaves. These places 
may all have been improved off the face of the earth 
for aught I know, but whenever the May sun warms 
the ground they grow fragrant and birdy for my 
special delight. 

Of such is the unthrifty orchard. It was planted by 
some eceentric soul, on a poor, rough bit of hill-side, 
in an eut-of-the-way place, making what Sir Philip 
Sidney ealls a civil wildness in the midst of lonely 
fields. Perhaps it was the work ef acrazy man, one 
slightly “cracked,” to use an expressive country 
phrase, who, after he had set out the shoots of the wild 
apple, teok needless pains to fence in the rough plot 
with a stone wall, 

| From sheer perversity, because they were worthless 
and had every excuse for dying, the slips struck 
strong, deep root, and long before my day had grown 
into a heary orchard, affording ne profit to the farmer 
beyond a few bushels of fall provender for his drove of 
pigs. 

Small, sour, puckery, hard and ferbidding was the 
fruit of Grimes’s back orchard, The urchins, seemingly 
provided with cast-iron stomachs, never tried their 
teeth on this fruit more than onee. If they came again, 
it was fer the purpose of snaring squirrels, or hunting 
bird’s nests; and the little, hard, greem spheres were 
alone used for pelting each ether, er scaring crows 
from the tops of the trees. 

Farmer Grimes, who was something ef a wag, offered 
to give the neighbors as many apples as they chose to 
pick up from the back orchard, but peeple were sin- 
gularly slow in accepting the propesal, and the de- 
spised old trees would have beem hacked down but for 
the fact that the land on which they stood was almost 
worthless, and on a well-timbered farm apple-tree 
wood dees not pay for the cutting, 

The aged trees were curiously gnarled and twisted. 
A dull lichen and yellow rust speekled the trunks, 
grass and weeds had taken root im deeayed hodlows, 
and along the tiniest twigs crept a gray moss, like 
tufts of hair torn from an old man’s grizzled beard, 

i; But everything has its day; and although the back 
orchard was below par in Octeber, in the season of 
Dlossoms it possessed an unequalled charm. The loose, 
poorly laid wall had tumbled dewn, and a colony of 
blackberry bushes had taken reet im the stone heaps, 
permitting a few interlopers, like the sumach and wild 
clematis, to grow in with them, thus forming a hedge 
of the prettiest kind, especially when the bright green 
of the blaekberry was sprinkled with white flowers, 

{ Ona warm May day the shaggy eld erchard was a 
perfect green eup running over full with birds and 
blossoms—with dew-drops glistemime en the grass, or 
perhaps a gentle little shower pattering down on the 
young leaves. Birds had a haanting fondness for 
the place, for woods were near te which they could 
resort—e® privilege all wild semgsters prize, unless, 
like overfed garden robins, they grew pursy and weak 
on the wing. The place was alive with the fuss and 
flutter ef ite feathered inhabitants, eheeping, piping, 
scolding, and earrying on the building ef nests and do- 
mestic cenfabs in every tree, 

In between the gray, mose-grewm veterans that had 
tried to eover their scars with flowers were granite 
boulders, and loose stones of large size which lay just 
where they had lodged on their way down from the 
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top of the hill, letting the mould gather about them, 
and stone crop, and sorrel, and colt’s-foot, and cup 
moss, and even little punches of the wild violet and 
geranium, tuft, and knot, and wreathe themselves all 
over their surface. In between these were the greenest 
little hollows ever seen out of fairyland. Luxuriant 
daisies and buttereups nodded against the timber toes 
and orooked knees of the old, decaying trunks, and 
white butterflies, like happy disembodied spirits, 
swung on the high grass. 

Through gaps in the bushy wall a cow could step in 
with perfect ease, and sheep pottered about, browsing 
from the low limbs, and pulling off tufts of blossoms 
and green leaves. Wild strawberry plants nestled néar 
the roots, cast out their long pink runners, and prom- 
ised a number of those enchanting places known 
as ‘“‘thick spots,’’ when the time of berries should 
come. 

Picture to yourself the solitary fields all about covered 
with that uniform and tender green which comes but 
once in a twelvemonth, and remains at the point of 
perfection only a fortnight, if so long. It appears to 
have no variety of tint save where the clouds flit over 
it, for the foliage of forest trees is still too thin to cast 
an appreciable shadow. There is nothing to interrupt 
the impression of absolute one-shaded verdure, and the 
grass is long enough to let the wind ripple through it, 
with a motion such as a little cat’s-paw makes on a 
placid river. 

Across the level forty-acre field that starts evenly 
from the base of the hill runs the reddish track of a 
farm road, with brown puddles left by the last shower. 
Rising out of the meadow are two round knolls, and in 
between them a little spring gushes up, bubbles, and 
sparkles, and weaves the sunbeam into its pretty crys- 
tal skein. In fact, all the ground is springy there- 
about, and marked by a more luxuriant growth. One 
of the knolis is bare and finely moulded with all its 
curves of softest green, the other is dotted over with 
bushes and young cedars which perk up their heads in 
unexpected places. Not knowing how, your eye fol- 
lows the rill where it steals across the broad level to 
the creek which flows at the foot of the field, and is 
marked by a line of young water willows, resting upon 
the earth now in soft gray masses, and which resemble 
clouds so closely you half expect to see them melt 
away in thin vapor. 

Here, across this wide open space, is the place to study 
sky-scapes. Blooming apple-tree boughs frame them 
exquisitely. The large loose clouds of dazzling white 
that float against the deep azure seem young and brisk. 
They move with a quick, glad motion. They have no 
lurid edges or pale electric gleams playing over their 
crests, such as come with the languid and sultry daysof 
July. There are more cherub faces in May clouds than 
belong to any other month. The sky becomes play- 
fellow to the tenderly blooming earth, as if Spring 
knew a charm by which to renew the very heaven over 
our head, and help to keep it fresh and strong. 

The ridge on which my ‘unthrifty orchard hovers 
like a white vision extends along irregularly, and is 
clothed at the top by a young forest that wears now 
many faint prismatic colors. The beeches are purple, 
the maples pale red and yellow, and the elms a 
fine shadowy brown that mingles like twilight with 
the brighter tints. 

This nearness of the woods has a special advantage 
for ope who sympathizes with the unprofitable, vaga- 
bond side of my old orchard. There are woodsy spots, 
even more woody in some respects than the woods 
themselves, for who does not know that the prettiest 
wild things grow just beyond dense shade? There is 
also that peculiar woodland edor that differs from any 
other fragrance in the world, and is more refreshing to 
jaded senses, It has mingled smells of hemlock and 
ping, ferns and herbs growing in moist places, and, 
more than all, something indescribable which appears 
to emanate from leaf mould. 

Ferns and berry-bearing vines put the daintiest 
stitches into the old orchard’s broidery. There are 
places where the ground, like a broken bit of sky, is 
blue with wild violets. The strawberry patches are 
beginning to bleach, and white clover sows its pearls 
in between the rocks, where bees drone all the day 
long. 

But it is the picture overhead that defies description 
—where mossed gray limbs cross and braid themselves 
in with azure spaces, covered as they are with knots 
and wreaths and buds rosy-tipped like the faint pink 
reflection of a sunrise on the froth of sea-waves. There 
was one very aged tree I remember, battered and 
wenather-beaten, reaching out a long dead limb, and 
just ready to topple over in a high wind. It was 
strange how the sap contrived to find its way to the 
topmost bough, but there, with a kind of airy grace, 
grew a tuft of innocent white flewers, which made the 
decaying stump look like a childish old soldier who 
has stuck a feather in his cap for his last parade. It 
showed the delights of vegetable dotage, the illusive 
joys of senility and mild decay that perhaps come to 
trees as well as to mankind, 

The glory of my unthrifty orchard ended like many 
more questionable things in a sour and puckery har- 
vest. But beauty itself isa joy forever. The memory 
of that little rood of paradise, brightened by a May 
sun and sweetened by the breath of flowers, gives me 
more happiness than any reputable, well-regulated 
orchard I have ever known; and as long as memory 
lasts it will blow for me each year in the time of the 
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GOOD FAIRIES. 
BY MRS. A. W. CURTIS. 


ADAME GAZIN’S French and English 
boarding-school fer young ladies was a very 
popular institution. Her pupils received a mest 
thorough and practical education, while their health, 
manners and morals were carefully looked after. So 
it was not at all strange that young ladies came from 
far and near to secure the advantages offered them. 
They were mostly daughters of wealthy parents, al- 
though a few less favored ones were struggling with 
much self-denial te obtain an education which would 
fit them for teachers in similar institutions. Some of 
these young girls were wild and giddy enough, and 
formerly the most rigid rules and the vigilant care of 
a score of teachers scarcely sufficed to keep them out 
of serious mischief. They were so full of life and fun- 
they kept every power and faculty of Madam’s being 
taxed to the utmost. Buta happy thought, suggested 
by one of the young ladies, resulted in the formation 
of a “ Benevolent Society,” which afforded them in- 
finite delight, while ministering to the comfort of 
needy ones in their vicinity. It was so delightful to 
plan little surprises for Granny Tweed and her 
orphaned grandchildren, or to gladden the heart of 
some poor struggling school-mate by the timely gift of 
some needed article of dress, which found its way to 
them in the most unaccountable manner. All the 
surplus life and energy of the young ladies was 
turned into this new channel, and although they were 
as gay and happy as ever, their deportment in school, 
and out, was admirable. 

At the close of chapel exercises, one morning, 
Madam Gazin said, ‘“‘ Young ladies, I have just received 
a letter, which I should like to read to you.” 

MINNESOTA, April 5th. 

Dear Madam :—Our eldest daughter ts exceedingly anxious 
to obtain a thorough education, that she may fit herself fora 
teacher. Will you be so kind as to inform me what are the 
lowest terms upon which you could receive her as a pupil? 
Iam a“ Home Missionary ” upon the frontier, with a family 
of six children to support upon a meager salary, else I should 
not be obliged to ask such a question as this. An early reply 
will greatly oblige, yours truly, 

A. D. KELSIMORE. 

Grace Kimball sprang up with flushed cheeks and 
tearful eyes, exclaiming, “Oh, Madam! I know all 
about that, for my own dear father is a minister. You 
will surely let her come on the most reasonable 
terms?”’ 

“Yes, dear, we shall be able to arrange that matter 
so it will be quite satisfactory, I think; but I would 
suggest, also, that this young lady would be a very in- 
teresting object for the kind attentions of the “ Young 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society.” 

“Oh, that would be splendid! I know what you 
mean,” said Florence Percy, “it’s the dresses, hats, 
gloves, and things she will need, and we can send them 
to her and never let her know one word about it.” 

Madam smiled very sweetly, and said, *‘I do think 
it would be an admirable work for your loving hearts 
and hands, if you will not let it interfere in the least 
with your regular study hours. If you wish it, I will 
privately request Mr. Kelsimore to inform me of his 
daughter’s height, size, and complexion, and trust you 
to do the rest.” 

“Please, do! Thank you! We'll give her a delight- 
ful surprise!” were the various ejaculations which 
greeted this proposal. 

In due course of time the letter, so eargerly looked 
for, arrived, containing the desired information, and 
the society commenced work at once. A few, more 
highly favored than others in the way of pocket 
money, contributed three doliars each ; others, one or 
two, as they could afford, and the resuit was the sum 
of eighty dollars. Material for three good dresses was 
purchased, and with a little help from a dressmaker 
and Madam’s sewing-machine, they were soon nicely 
made up in the prevailing style. They also purchased 
a pretty white chip hat, adorned with a cluster of 
lovely flowers and soft blue ribbons, and another, 
simple and inexpensive, for traveling. A waterproof 
cloak, a jaunty little sacque and scarf, a pair of nice 
kid boots and slippers exhausted their funds, for they 
had reserved twenty-five dollars for her traveling 
expenses. But a suggestion made by one of the 
young ladies met with a ready response. From their 
own wardrobes contributions came pouring in of 
underclothes, dainty ruffled aprons, linen and lace 
collars and cuffs, ribbons, gloves, and little ornaments 
in which the hearts of all young girls take delight. It 
was wonderful io see the enthusiasm with which they 
entered into the work. They had found out the bless- 
edness of doing good. 

Far out on the prairie, living in a rude, humble home, 
among people from all climes and countries, Mr. Kel- 
simore was doing the Master’s work, faithfully and 
well. Refined, cultivated, accustomed to all the com- 
forts of life in our Eastern towns, these faithful mis- 
sionaries endured the hardships and trials of this 
pioneer work, sowing precious seed which other hands 
would reap in future years. 

“Well, Nellie, dear, I bave heard from Madam 
Gazin.”’ ' 

“ Have you? and what does she say?”’ 

“She says you may come at the beginning of next 
term, and she will remit the tuition and incidental ex- 
penses, and make the board bills as light as possible.” 





“Oh, father!’’ The young girl had her arms about 
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his neck and was crying for joy, while his own eyes 
were full of happy tears. 

“ Mother, what do you think—can you get this young 
lady ready for school in four weeks?” 

“We'll do the best we can. It will be rather a diffi- 
eult matter, as we are situated, but we'll manage it 
somehow. My darling must be brave enough to wear 
the plainest clothes, and not mind the ridicule of those 
who can only judge people by what they wear.” 

“‘T shall not mind that, mother, I can get along with 
very little. I am so glad I can go! Only think how 

.kind Madam Gazin is! I shall do my very best in 
everything.” 

“But, Nellie,” said a younger sister, Kate, “you 
must have one new dress at least, aud mother, it’s my 
turn to have a new one this summer, and I'll do with- 
out it if you'll only get something nice for Nell, in- 
stead.” 

“Now, Kate, that won’t do at all,”’ said Nellie, ‘‘no- 
body knows when you have had anything new.” 

** Well, just wait until my turn comes to go away to 
school, then it will be time enough for me to have new 
things.”’ 

“She may have my new Jacket, mamma,” said little 
Bob, ‘I don’t care for darns and patches, and this one 
isn’t half worn out.” 

“Sissy may have my dolly, too,” exclaimed little 
four-year-old Bessie, holding up her precious rag baby 
for Nellie to take. 

Nellie hugged generous iittle Bob, and said, “ No, 
no, dear, you shall have the new jacket, sister is not 
going to have new dresses at such a cost.”” And she 
assured baby Bess that she could get along very well 
without her dear little Amanda Jane. Such planning 
and contriving as there was in that little home for the 
next few days! The wise, careful mother examined 
every garment, and saw brilliant opportunities for 
making them as good as new, by careful remodeling, 

-but before they had fairly entered upon the work, a 
neighbor drove up to the door one day and said he had 
been over ¢o the depot—ten miles away—and found 
that little box there for Mr. Kelsimore, so he brought 
it along. As soon as the kind man left with their 
grateful thanks, the family gathered about the unex- 
pected arrival, wondering what it could be, 

Little Jack guessed it was an elephant, at which they 
all laughed heartily. Bob said he knew it was a lot of 
musty old.tracts for the minister to distribute among 
the heathen, or some awful good solemn books for 
the study shelves. 

“Well, I just hopeit’s a missionary box, and per- 
haps we'll find something nice for Nellie in it,” said 
Kate. 

Whatever they said and thought, they were all 
quivering with excitement and eagerness, as at last the 
cover flew off under the skillful blows of the minister’s 
hammer. Just one eloquent glance had passed between 
the father and mother, when the box was brought in, 
but none of the children saw it. 

“Now, Nellie, you are the oldest; you shall take out 
whatever there is in the box.” 

With a trembling, eager hand she took up first a 
small neatly folded note, opened it, and read aloud 

“these words: ‘‘ Will Miss Nellie Kelsimore please accept 
the contents of this little box, with the sincere love of 
a few—friends.”’ 

**Oh, father, mother, what does it mean? What can 
it be?” 

“Do take out something and let us see,” said Kate. 
One by one the beautiful dresses were taken out and 
admired, the bat, with its blue ribbons, and the jaunty 
little sacque tried on, and pronounced a perfect fit, and 
very becoming. And then, as one thing after another 
-was taken out, it seemed as if nothing had been for- 
gotten, hut some good fairy who knew what she 
needed had supplied every want; and they looked on 
with tearful, happy faces until at the very bottom 
Nellie found an envelope, with the simple words “ For 
the journey’ written upon it, which contained twenty- 
five dollars. 

Nellie fell down at her father’s feet with streaming 
eyes, and said, “Oh, father, I cannot bear it any 
longer. Do pray!” 

They all knelt down together, and with his arm 
around the dear child, the good man thanked God for 
his wonderful kindness in providing for the dear 
one so bountifully, through unknown friends, praying 
“*heaven’s choicest blessings to rest upon and reward 
them for ail their loving care. 

Little else remained to be done, and at the appointed 
time Nellie bade the dear ones a tearful farewell, and 
accompanied by her father soon arrived safely at the 
seminary, Where it is needless to say she was most cor- 
dially received. It is doubtful whether she would ever 
have found out who her kind benefactors were, but 
the “ Benevolent Society’’ soon found another object 
which appealed strongly to their sympathies, and they 
went to work so heartily that Nellie suspected the truth 
‘at once. 














—Miss Augusta Larned, a favorite correspond- 
ent of the Christian Union, has made a collection of 
her stories, which will be published by the Methodist 
Book Concern, in seven illustrated volumes. Her pic- 
‘tures of social life among the common people, and her 
descriptions of scenery and character, evince remark- 
sable powers of observation and a fine sympathy with 
human nature in its struggles with poverty and temp- 
tation. 
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HOME. 

Two Brooklyn churches, one a Methodist and the 
other a Reformed, have raised very generous collections to 
help the Lee Avenue Baptist Church redeem their house of 
worship, lately sold under the hammer. 


There are paris..° in Kansas whose entire list of 


communicants is cca, of ladies, but they are refused 
representation in the Church Cu—"lls. The matter was 
brought up at the recent Diocesan Convention, where it stirred 
up a lively debate, ending, however, in the defeat of the 
champions of vestry-womanship. a SO 
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Forty-five thousand dollars is the snug ::ttle sum 
which the Bazaar of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 4880- 
ciation has brought in towards the liquidation of their debt. 
The fair was a great success with all its continental novelties 
and general attractions; and it was well conducted, no lot- 
teries or raffling heving been allowed. This association is 
taking the lead of its fellows in the energy it displays and the 
amount of Christian work it undertakes to do. 

A West-End audience greeted the Jubilee Singers at 
their first general concert in London. The editor of the 
Christian World was there, and he could not but hope “ when 
the darkest female singer of the group, looking straight into 
the faces of her fashionable hearers, sang out, in the sweetest 
but most uncompromising manner: 

‘If you want your souls converted, 
You'd better be a-prayin’,’ 
that the advice left a wholesome impression under the smile 
it excited.” 


After examining the graduates of Lane Theological 
Seminary, near Cincinnati, the committee representing the 
Presbyteries which control it report that they are strongly 
impressed with the necessity of an intimate knowledge and 
familiarity with the Holy Scriptures and with the Standards 
of the Church on the part of the students. It is not stated 
pointedly that there was any deficiency in this respect, but 
the Committee give anything but an obscure hint when they 
recommend farther along that the practice of making fre- 
quent references to the Bible and catechism should be better 
observed, and the accurate quotation of them by the students 
be insisted upon. 


The way in which the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly met the ponderous debt under which its Foreign Mission 
Board was groaning, is certainly worth mentioning; and it is 
not difficult to imagine that the scene at the time was as in- 
spiring as it is reported to have been. That debt was one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars, and while members 
were deliberating how to extinguish it, some one suggested 
that the Assembly itself make a spontaneous effort of its own 
to remove it. Immediately subscriptions commenced with 
great enthusiasm, and churches were pledged to give sums 
from fifty to five thousand dollars, until nearly seventy-five 
thousand dollars were raised. This was as unexpected as re- 
freshing, and the Assembly went to work again with a hap- 
pier heart. 


PERSONAL.—Rey. Dr. Paddock, of Grace Church, 
Brooklyn, accepts the Bishopric of Massachusetts; the pastor 
of Centre Church (Congregational) at New Haven, Rev. George 
L. Walker, D.D., has resigned his charge on the advice of his 
physician. His Church part with him reluctantly, and hope 
the separation will not continue beyond a year; Rev. Asher 
Wright, for many years a missionary on the Cattaraugus Res- 
ervation, has completed his translation of the four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles into the Seneca language; the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church of New York is to have for its 
pastor Rev. Samuel M. Hamilton, a promising young minister 
from Belfast, Ireland; Bishop Foster (Methodist) is about to 
go to South America to look after the Church missions there, 
while Bishop Harris is already on his way to Japan, China 
and India for a similar purpose. 


According to the telegraph, the Southern Presby- 
terian Assembly, in session at Little Rock, Arkansas, received 
the overtures of the Northern Assembly for union with cool- 
ness if not aversion. The latter body showed its sincerity in 
the matter by expunging everything from its records, or at 
least voting everything null and void, that reflected in any 
way on their Southern brethren, and offered them a free hand 
of fellowship; but it has been declined. In contrast to this 
alienation of these two bodies is the position of the Episcor 
palians, who keep their unity throughout the country. At 
the late meeting of the South Carolina Diocese, Bishop Ste- 
vens, of Pennsylvania, tendered the sympathies of Northern 
churches to the Southern, and was warmly received by the 
latter. Delegates from every State in the Union sat in the 
last General Convention. 


While our new Indian policy gives the control of 
the various agencies and missions to the several religious de- 
nominations in the country, it very properly does not allow 
any such thing as intolerance in their management. The 
Presbyterian agent in Idaho Territory asks whether he has 
the right to prohibit the teaching of the Catholic faith to the 
Indians in this department, a few of whom wish it, and the 
reply of Commissioner Smith (himself a warm Congregation- 
alist) is, that although it is desirable in all cases that the mis- 
sion work should be done under the direction of the religious 
body nominating the agent, yet where there are persons who 
call for their own forms of worship, it is not in accordance 
with public policy or the spirit of religious toleration to for- 
bid or hinder them in any way. The Commissioner believes 
that such arbitrary prohibition would work more harm than 
the division of feeling likely to result from the working of 
more than one mission on the same reservation. 


New Jersey, territorially, has formed one diocese of 
the Episcopal Church for ninety years. Now its members 
vote to divide it. The Cenvention first held at Burlington 
decided, by a large majority, to make two dioceses of the 
State, in the hope of advancing the interests of the Church. 
Past experience has shown that one bishop cannot discharge 


1 nis duties faithfully throughout the growing diocese; and 


its ability to support two bishons is hevond a doubt. It is 
proposed to set off the seven northern counties of the State, 
known as the Convocation of Newark, as the area of the new 
diocese; but this action of the Convention has yet to be ap- 
proved by the General Convention of all the dioceses which 
meets two years hence. Bishop Odenheimer, in his annual 
address, stated that the past ‘year excelled any previous year 
during his Episcopate in the exhibition of vigorous Christian 
life in the departments of personal, parochial and missionary 
activities. 


Harmony and hard work distinguished the sessiens 
of the Presbyterian Assembly during its two weeks’ proceed- 
ings in Baltimore. A measure which provoked animated dis- 
cussion was the proposed consolidation of the several Boards 
of the church, a number of Presbyteries having sent up 
overtures {” favor of sucha step. The question arose whether 

° “Id be more economical in tho end. 


such consolidation wu e 
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scatters about thirteen hundred thousand uv... 
an expense of one hundred thousand dollars. Coulu .. oJ 
done more cheaply? The members evidently were doubtful 
about it, aNd they finally adopted a resolution to put the sub- 
ject into the hands of a committee of seven, to report at the 
next Assembly. Respecting the amount of money which the 
churches ought to raise during the next year for benevolent 
purposes, Mr. John Taylor Johnston reported that the sum 
ought to be one million five hundred thousand dollars, to be 
distributed as follows: Foreign Missions, 40 per cent., $600,000 ; 
Home Missions, $352,000; Sustentation, $82,000; Education, 
$105,000 ; Church Erection, $120,000; Freedmen, $75,000; Relief 
of Ministers’ Widows and Orphans, $90,000. The Assembly ap- 
pointed a committee to meet asimilar one from the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church to confer on the practicability of union be- 
tween the two bodies, and to report in 1874. On Wednesday, 
the members visited Washington to pay their respects to the 
President, who, however, was absent from the Capital. Sec- 
retary Fish accordingly welcomed them on behalf of His Ex- 
cellency. 





FOREIGN. 

London has its Congregational Union anniversary as 
well as New York. Rev. Mr. Conder, a talented minister, de- 
livered the annual address this year, and its two cardinal 
propositions were: ‘*The Christian, not the Church, is the 
unit of Christianity,’’ “* In Christ, not in Church organisms, is 
the unity of Christians.” 

Ten theatres are now used in London for special re- 
ligious services for the masses, which, during the past season, 
were attended by two hundred and forty thousand persons. 
This movement originated fourteen years ago, and it is still 
well sustained. Its friends are making an effort to raise fifty 
thousand dollars as a fund for opening rooms in districts 
where theatres and halls are not obtainable. 

Secretary Holdich, of the American Bible Society, 
says that it will doubtless interest American Christians to 
learn that their missionaries in Japan have been engaged for 
a long time in translating the Scripturesinto Japanese. Al- 
ready the Gospels of Mark and John have been published in 
Yokohama at the expense of the Society, and funds have been 
appropriated for printing the translation of Matthew and 
Luke. - 

What liberality Miss Elizabeth Harrison, of Sheffield, 
England, was conspicuous for during her life-time, does not 
appear, but upon her death, recently, we find that her be- 
quests to religious societies of all kinds amount to over three 
hundred and seventeen thousand dollars. Her gifts seem to 
have been bestowed without regard to denominational lines, 
as the missionary societies of the Church of England, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, Moravians, and other bodies, all come in 
for a goodly share of her almost boundless charity. 


and Foreign Bible Society estimates that during the present 
century about one hundred and sixteen million copies of the 
Sacred Scriptures, in whole or in part, have been put into 
circulation by Bibje societies alone in various parts of the 
world. Translations have now been made in two hundred 
and fifty-seven languages. During the past past year the 
English Society has found a marvellous opening in Russia for 
its work, where it distributed 331,000 copies of the Scriptures 
in no less than sixty distinct dialects. 
field is encouraging. _ 


of Parliament, magistrates, and other laymen of the Church 
of England, who have memorialized the Archbishops to pre- 
serve its purity against the encroachments of Ritualism, ap- 
peal to them on three points: to suppress all ceremonies and 
practices adjudged to be illegal; to take care that, in the con- 
secration of new or restoration of old churches, no form of 
architectural arrangements and no ornaments be allowed that 
may facilitate the introduction of superstitious rites and doc- 
trines ; and finally, in licensing curates, to sce that they preach 
the truths of the Protestant Church in their plain and obvi- 
ous meaning. nea 

Independent missionaries are not often met with; 
still less often are they spoken of, having no Boards or Socie- 
ties to speak for them. But they are noble men, no doubt. 
In Singapore there is an example of one, a Mr. Keasbury, son 
of an Indian colonel, who for thirty years has been uncon- 
nected with any society, and lives on his own resources. The 
best Malay scholar in the island, he has translated much of 
the Bible into that tongue, besides many tracts and school- 
books. His congregation numbers about two hundred, of 
whom fifty are church members; and when opportunity oc- 
curs he makes missionary visits to the neighboring islands in 
his yacht. It hardly need be said that heis greatly venerated 
by the Rajah of Johore and other chiefs who were educated 
in his school. Asa local paper observes, “ this is the romance 
of missionary life—quiet work in a quiet scene, unhampered 
by the stumbling-blocks of officialdom.” But for unaffected 
devotion, hard, unrewarded labor, who can surpass the mis- 
sionaries of our voluntary societies ? 


Guatemala has found a man at the head of its 
Provisional Government who seems to understand at least 
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grant the right of freedom of worship, he says; and his de- 
«cree to that effect has gone forth. To use his own words, 
** the sanctioning of this right in the Republic will bring to it, 
among other beneficent results, the removal of one of the 
principle obstacles that have hitherto obstructed the immi- 
gration of foreigners to Guatemala, since foreigners object to 
go where liberty of conscience is denied them; and further- 
more, to grant this freedom is not to attack the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which can still enjoy all its privileges; indeed, 
that church is purer in countries where there is liberty of 
worship and where it finds itself surrounded by other 
Sefior Barrios, Lieut.-General of the Guatemalan 
Army,and now temporary President, is the author of this 
decree, which, if honestly observed, will make that State 
something more than a Republic in name. 


| The Marquis of Lorne and his wife, the Princess 
Louise, have lately takén up the cause of the poverty-stricken 
curates of the English Church. The former has written to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on the subject, proposing that 
the laity of the Church be called upon to raise a central fund 
large enough to provide each curate with a living of at least 
One thousand dollars per annum. His Grace has laid the pro- 
gal before the Bishops and they approve, so that the Marquis 
and Princess are now at full liberty to stir up the liberality of 
the English public, according to their expressed wish. The 
subject has brought out some interesting figures respecting 
the number and salaries of the curates in England and Wales. 
Together, they present a body of 19,500 clergymen. Of these 
the receipts of 2,363 do not exceed $1,500; of 1,782, $1,000; of 
1,854, $750; and of 1,585, $500. Such livings, in the Marquis’s 
Opinion, can only support a condition of genteel starvation, 
and are a disgrace to the nation. If his Lordship can accom- 
Plish his object, surely his name will never be forgotten at 
the hearths of thousands of English rectories, wherever else 
he may win no monument. 


The Week, 


{ (From Tuesday, May 26, to Monday, June 2.] 


\ Mr. Train, of whose case we gave some account last 
week, has been pronounced sane by a sheriff's jury, and hav- 
ing been acquitted by the Court of Oyer and Terminer on the 
charge for which he was arrested, is now at liberty. 

















Mr. Thomas Hughes made his annual attempt to 
shame Parliament into minding its own business and re- 
maining in session, when the Derby races come off. He failed; 
but if he perseveres, he will, in the end, succeed. Members 
who put up their money on the favorite horses will make out 
to attend the Derby as long as betting men are trusted to 
make laws; but there is manifestly a growing feeling against 
going to the formality of a regular adjournment simply to 
favor the sporting set. 


What to do with the Modocs who surrendered last 
week at once became a puzzling question. It has not been in 
the least simplified by the fact that these captives in a manner 
turned State’s evidence and guided the troops to Captain 
Jack’s retreat. The savages were almost caught, their leader 
and the majority of his followers escaping by one of those 
lucky chances which haveall along favored them. They were, 
however, followed up with such energy that on the next day, 
Friday, the ‘‘ Charlies,” Boston, Bogus, and Scar-faced, with 
sundry squaws, were caught, and the rest of the party, includ- 
ing Jack, sent word that they would come in. Some delay 
occurred and night came on, during which Jack and three 
others effected their escape. All the rest, including ‘** Schon- 
chin,” are prisoners. 


! It appears that Brigham Young did not follow the 
Arizona trail so far as it was at first supposed. Here he turns 
up at Salt Lake City again, in an interview with Speaker 
Blaine, whom he essays to convince that the Government has 
no right to interfere with local affairs in Utah. Mr. Blaine re- 
minds him that the presidential campaign of 1861 was fought 
on that very question, and that the first exercise of congres- 
sional rights in the premises was the abolition of slavery in 
the territories. Young then said that Utah would perhaps 
ask for admission as a State, and, as such, establish her own 
laws ; but Mr. Blaine assured him that Congress would not ad- 
mit her under the existing social order, and that special legis- 
lation in the case of Utah at large, and Mormons in particular, 
‘Was by no means impossible. 





\ Upon learning what the State Senate had done in 
the matter of the Connecticut Capital questjon, there was 
consternation in New Haven, and in the excitement of the 
moment the Aldermen voted $10,000 to be used in fighting the 
question in the Assembly (the idea of bribery being, however, 
explicitly scouted). The only possible ways in which the 
money could have been spent were not legitimate, and the 
Common Council, of course, vetoed the appropriation. Thurs- 
day was set apart for a final vote, and after argument from 
Mr. Harrison, of New Haven, in opposition to the question, 
and Mr. Eaton, of Hartford, in its favor, a vote was taken, 
which, by an overwhelming majority, sends the matter to the 
people in October, and presumably leaves New Haven no rea- 
-Bonable chance of retaining her present share in capital 
honors. 





{ President MacMahon has organized his new cabinet. 
M. Thiers has, like a good citizen of the French Republic, taken 
his seat among the members of the Left Center, several of his 
former ministers have done likewise, and no disturbances are 
likely to occur anywhere except in the Assembly itself, where 
‘Wwe must expect a row sooner or later. The composition of 
the new cabinet is as follows: Foreign Affairs, the Duc de 
Broglie (a representative of an old family of noble rank, and, 
at least, a staunch, anti-imperialist); Justice, M. Ernoul; In- 
terior, M. Beulé; Finance, M. Pierre Magne; War, General du 
Barail ; Marine, Admiral Dompiere d’Hornoy ; Public Instruc- 
tion and Worship, M. Batbie; Public Works, M. Deseilligny ; 
Agriculture and Commerce, M. Bouillerie. The new Pres- 
ident promises to follow the example of his predeces- 
Sor in regard to foreign affairs, and to adopt a rigidly 

conservative policy at home. Peace, the reorganization of 

the army, and the restoration of France to her former rank, 
are the somewhat inconsequential watchwords which he pro- 

Glaims in his inaugural address. It isfurther announced that 


free trade will be thé commercial policy of the present Gov- 
ernment. 


Suit has been brought by Attorney.General Williams, 
on behalf of the United States, against a long list of individ- 
uals and corporations, who and which may be broadly classi- 
fied as composing the Crédit Mobilier of North America and 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company. The ramifications and 
subdivisions of those two are complicated beyond expression, 
and will, doubtless, afford employment for counsel on both 
sides for some years to come. The papers in the case are filed 
at Hartford, Conn., for reasons which do not appear. The 
Bill states the provisions of the act of incorporation ; points 
out where the Union Pacific Company failed to keep its 
agreements, in matters of construction as well as in matters 
of finance ; charges the company with insolvency ; accuses it 
of having unlawfully issued bonds; and prays, that in each 
and all of these respects the company be required to square 
accounts, the defendants being enjoined, meanwhile, from 
disposing of any bonds or stock, or property which may be 
liable to attachment, should the case be decided in favor of 
the United States. 


It would seem that any disinterested legislator (pro- 
vided legislators are ever disinterested) ought to recognize 
the inherent evils of special legislation. The Illinois Legisla- 
ture recognized them two years ago, and we have yet to hear 
that any respectable number of respectable citizens in that 
State would, if they could, recall the old order of things. Not 
so at Albany. The lower House was quite disposed to do the 
fair thing, not only in respect to this particular provision, 
but in several other reformatory propositions which were 
brought forward as possible articles in the new constitution, 
but the Senate, in session and in committee, has been opposed 
to nearly all the propositions suggested by the Constitutional 
Commission. Even Pennsylvania makes a better showing 
than this, and the Constitutional Convention, now in session, 
will pr8bably adopt some sweeping measures. The best men 
in the State are engaged in providing means whereby the 
disgraceful doings which have given Harrisburg a fame 
almost equal to that of Albany may be prevented in the fu- 
ture. No wonder the World says, ‘‘The Democratic party 
will soon appeal to the people of the State for a thorough- 
going reform upon these and other important points.” 





Another important consolidation of New England 
railroads is announced. It is the lease, by the Eastern road 
(running from Boston to Portland, and heretofore controlling 
only its own line and certain accessory branches), of the Maine 
Central with its branches, comprising over three hundred 
miles of track, and connecting with that lately completed 
and ambitiously-named line, the European and North Ameri- 
can Railroad. This last named road will doubtless be absorbed 
very soon, negotiations to that effect being already under 
way, and people interested in low rates of freight and passen- 
ger tariff between Maine and the rest of New England are 
watching the proceedings with considerable anxiety. Massa- 
chusetts has lately, through her very able Railroad Commis- 
sioners, expressed the opinion that a State can more easily 
Manage one great corporation than several small ones, and 
she may have here an opportunity for reducing her precepts 
to practice. The trouble is that corporations act as a unit; 
and where monied interests are at stake, without reference to 
politics, while legislatures are certain to be divided in opinion 
and more or less tardy in action. The farmers’,.movement 
atthe West may however inaugurate a system of supervision 
which will turn the tables, so that whereas it is now compar- 
atively easy for a railroad to manage a State, it may become 
a simple matter for the State to manage the railroad. 


Shortly before ten o’clock on Friday morning, tele- 
graph operators all over the country began to announce an- 
other great fire in Boston, but by one o’clock, P.M., postcripts 
were added to the effect that the flames were under control. 
It was a large fire when not contrasted with that of last fall. 
The burned district is somewhere near three acres in extent. 
It is on both sides of Washington Street, between Avery and 
Boyleston. It is supposed that the fire originated in the var- 
nish-room of a large furniture factory occupied by Halsey, 
Morse & Co. This building was entirely destroyed, as was 
also the Globe Theater, Chickering’s piano salesroom, and the 
International Hotel. Friday being a legal holiday, more 
people were at leisure than would otherwise have been the 
case, and at first the crowds were so large and 80 aggressively 
curious that the firemen were somewhat hampered. A few 
companies of militia were called out, and the marines came 
over from the Charlestown Navy Yard, so that the crowd was 
kept back, and the ill-disposed were effectually held in check. 
The fire department had not the epizootic to contend with 
this time, and a general alarm brought the entire force 
promptly to the scene of action. All hands worked with a 
will, and although a strong northwest wind urged on the 
flames, the firemen soon had the best of it, and a disaster 
which threatened to equal that of last November was avert- 
ed. The loss is roughly estimated at one million. 


It is very easy, and very often just, to write ‘‘ dis- 
graceful ’”’ as the epitaph of a Legislative session; and if one 
political party fails to perform this little act of amenity, the 
other is pretty sure to make the account square. Both sides 
agree this year in describing the closing session of the State 
Assembly as marked by a most outrageous want of decorum, 
and neither has much praise to bestow upon the legislation 
which has been accomplished. Certain it is that many impor- 
tant measures have been shirked, or so mutilated as to lose 
their power for good ; and those who are the most charitably 
disposed can scarcely claim for the Legislature what was 
claimed for it in the early days of its existence—namely, that 
it deserved to be called a body of reformers. Let us not, 
however, ignore the fact that New York has received a 
charter far better than that which was in force before; that 
avery corrupt ring of Republican politicians received a de- 
cided check; that several schemes for rapid transit in this 
city are authorized ; that our police courts are ina fair way 
to render a better account of themselves; that a law for.the 
arrest of habitual criminals and the prompt punishment of 
petty thieves was passed; that liquor dealers and landlords 
may haye to pay for damages done by drunkards ; -and—that 
the Legislature has at last adjourned. 


Women who attend the art schools of the Cooper 
Union in this city do not, as a rule, belong to the class which 





spends an undue proportion of time in idleness or frivolity. 


They mean work, and if, after a few weeks of attendance at 
the schools, it becomes evident that they do not mean work, 
they are very apt to retire toa more congenial atmosphere. 
Peter Cooper has, for fourteen years, enjoyed the rare privi- 
lege of looking at his own monument, in the noble building 
on Astor {Place, and he never saw it in a more prosperous 
condition than it was on Friday evening, when crowds of 
visitors attended the annual reception « * the Art Department, 
and on Saturday, when the prizes were distributed. The 
Cooper Union, even in its more purely artistic departments, 
has an eye, if we may be allowed the expression, to the main 
chance. That is to say, every one is made to feel that the de- 
sign of the schools is to fit the students for making their liv- 
ing. If, in the course of a century or two, an extraordinary 
genius graduates, it is well; but a severe course of study is a 
first essential. The Cooper is a popular university of a most 
comprehensive order, and hundreds of women and men who 
are now winning their living as artisans or artists have to thank 
Peter Cooper for laying the foundation of their,success. Tho 
annual receptions are always occasions of great interest, not 
only to the friends of the students, but to, every one who be- 
lieves in the common-sense education of this very versatile 
Yankee nation. 


Banks, insurance companies and Government offices 
closed their doors on the 30th ultimo, for business could not 
legally be transacted in the two first, and special orders ex- 
cused from duty employées in the last. Beyond this, however, 
we did not note much respect for the day on the part of busi- 
ness men. It is, of course, considerably casier for a patriotic 
Congress to pass a law making a certain day legally holy than 
it is to secure a general observance of the same. Decoration 
Day is, nevertheless, quite as generally recognize.® 3s we 
ought toexpect. In the country and in the lesser towns, where 
personal memories of our dead soldiers are still fresh, the cere- 
monies often assume a most touching and interesting charac- 
ter, and even in this city a goodly number of persgns annually 
devote the day to a recognition of claims which ought never 
to be forgotten. General Hawley, who spoke at the Academy 
of Music, in this city, at the closing exercises of the day, de- 
clared his conviction that its ceremonies are yearly gaining 
a stronger hold upon the people. We regret to note a con- 
tinued feeling of bitterness toward our enemies of ten years 
ago; but it is gratifying that it obtains no official recognition 
from the custodians of our national cemeteries, and perhaps 
it is not too much to hope for, that, ten years hence, not even 
the most enthusiastic member of the G. A. R. will uttera 
word against tributes to Confederate dead, even when they 
lie side by side with those who once wore the Union blue. 
Who will be the first to suggest that officers of the Army of 
Virginia be invited to attend the annual meeting of the 
Potomac veterans? 


As between railroads and the public the grounds of 
complaint are not all on one side. We remember that, a 
dozen years or so ago, a general movement was made by the 
companies to cut down the number of free passes, and mem- 
bers of the press were among the first to feel its effects. Since 
that time the abuse has grown again to disgraceful dimen- 
sions. It is surprising how many persons of nominal respec- 
tability there are who will ask fora railroad pass on utterly 
frivolous pretexts. Members of the various legislatures have 
come to expect passes as perquisites, and every one who has 
done, or who expects to do anything for a railroad, counts, 
with reasonable chances of success, upon being able to pro- 
cure a pass. We are glad to see that the Western railroads 
are cutting down their * dead-heads,” and it was high time, 
for we read that one road issued last year po less than twelve 
thousand passes, and that the Michigan and Lake Shore col- 
lected no fares from ten or fifteen per cent. of its passengers. 
The Tribune has a suit for libel on hand because it protested 
against the issue of passes to a person who, without authority, 
represented himself as connected with its staff. In Great 
Britain and on the continent free passes are almost unknown, 
being given only to those who are actually entitled to them. 
It has been customary in some of our Western roads to grant 
passes to shippers of goods whose yearly freight bills reached 
a certain respectable figure, and this plan is not wholly objec- 
tionable, nor would it be unjust if public officers were, upon 
the presentation of credentials, allowed to travel when 
on public business, at a reduced rate. The whole system, 
however, as it now exists, is based upon a wrong principle, 
and needs reducing to its lowest terms by cancelation. 


Local Option died a double death in the Assembly, 
for, after the Governor's veto, a new Bill, intended to con- 
form to his views was brought forward. Several members 
who voted in favor of the original Bill refused, for vari- 
ous reasons, to support the corrected one, and, small as 
the defection was, it served to defeat the measure. Not 
convinced by this, an attempt was made to secure a recon- 
sideration of this last vote, and likewise failed. The pro- 
gramme for the future, it is said, will look to the nom- 
ination of a separate State ticket, whose candidates shall, 
so far as possible, be made up from those of the two great 
political parties. Meanwhile, the people of the State will 
be glad to learn that a very sensible adaptation of the Ohio 
law was among the last acts passed by the Legislature. This 
provides that “‘any one who shall be injured in person or 
property or means of support, by any intoxicated person, or 
in consequence of the intoxication, habitual or otherwise, of 
any person, shall have aright of action in his or her name 
against any person or persons who shall, by selling or giving 
away intoxicating liquors, cause the intoxication in whole or 
part of such person or persons; and any person or persons 
owning or renting or permitting the occupation of any build- 
ing or premises, or haying knowledge that intoxicating 
liquors are to be sold therein, shall be liable, severally, or 
jointly with the person or persons selling or giving away in- 
toxicating liquors aforesaid, for all damages sustained and 
for exemplary damages; and all damages recovered by a mi- 
nor under this act shall be paid either to such minor or to his 
or her parent, guardian, or next friend, as the Court shall di- 
rect; and the unlawful sale or giving away of intoxicating 
liquors shall work a forfeiture of all rights of the lessee or 
tenant under any lease or contract of rent upon the prem- 
ises.”’ This is an acknowledgment of the rights of women, and 
‘of the peaceably disposed part of the community in gen- 
eral, which will, if the law be properly enforced, bave a most 
salutary effect. The above quotation includes the substance 
of the first section of the Bill. The remaining section—for 
there are but two—simply defines the jurisdiction of Justices 
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WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE’S EXPERIMENT. 
By Louisa M. A.cort, 


Author of “Little Women,” “ Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Little 
Men,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XVII, 
MUSTERED IN. 


HRISTIF’S return was a very happy one, and 
could not well be otherwise, with a mother, sister, and 
lover to welcome her back. Her meeting with Letty was 
indescribably tender, and the days that followed were pretty 
equally divided between her and her brother, in nursing 
the one and loving the other. There was no cloud now in 
Christie's sky, and all the world seemed in bloom. But even 
while she enjoyed every hour of life, and begrudged the time 
given to sleep, she felt as if the dream was too beautiful to 
last, and often said: 

**Something will happen; such perfect happiness is not 
possible in this world.” 

“Then let us make the most of it,’’ David would reply, 
wisely bent on getting his honey while he could, and not bor- 
rowing trouble for the morrow. 

So Christie turned a deaf ear to her “ prophetic soul,’’ and 
gave herself up to the blissful holiday that had come at last. 
Even when March winds were howling outside, she blissfully 
* poked in the dirt’ with David in the greenhouse, put up 
the curly lock as often as she liked, and told him she loved 
him a dozen times a day—not in words, but in silent ways that 
touched him to the heart, and made his future look so bright 
he hardly dared believe in it. 

A happier man it would have been difficult to find just then ; 
all his burdens seemed to have fallen off, and his spirits rose 
again with an elasticity which surprised even those who knew 
him best. Christie often stopped to watch and wonder if the 
blithe young man who went whistling and singing about the 
house, often stopping to kiss somebody, to joke, or to ex- 
claim, with a beaming face, like a child at a party, “‘ Isn’t 
everything beautiful?’’ could be the sober, steady David 
who used to plod to and fro, with his shoulders a little 
bent, and the absent look in his eyes that told of thoughts 
above or beyond the daily task. 

It was good to sce his mother rejoice over him with an ex- 
ceeding great joy; it was better still to see Letty’s eyes follow 
him with unspeakable love and gratitude in their soft depths ; 
but it was best of all to see Christie marvel and exult over 
the discoveries she made—for, though she had known David 
for a year, she had never seen the real man till now. 

“Davy, you are a humbug,” she said, one day, when they 
were making up a bridal order in the greenhouse. 

*T told you so, but you wouldn’t believe it,” he answered, 
using long stemmed rose-buds with as prodigal a hand as if 
the wedding was to be his own. 

“T thought I was going to marry a quiet, studious, steady- 
going man, and here I find myself engaged to a romantic 
youth who flies about in the most undignified manner, em- 
braces people behind doors, sings opera airs—very much out 
of tune, by the way—and conducts himself more like an in- 
fatuated Claude Melnotte than a respectable gentleman on 
the awful verge of matrimony. Nothing can surprise me 
now. I’m prepared for everything, even the sight of my 
Quakerish lover dancing a jig.” 

“Just what I’ve been longing to do! Come and take a turn; 
it willdo you good,” and, to Christie’s utter amazement, David 
caught her round the waist and waltzed her down the boarded 
walk with a speed and skill that caused less havoc among the 
flower-pots than one would imagine, and seemed to delight 
the plants, who rustled and nodded as if applauding the dance 
of the finest double flower that had ever blossomed in their 
midst. 

*T can’t help it, Christie,” he said, when he had landed her, 
breathless and laughing, at the otherend. “I feel like a boy 
out of school, or rather a man out of prison, and must enjoy 
my liberty in some way. I’m nota talker, you know, and as 
the laws of gravitation forbid my soaring aloft anywhere, I 
can only express my joyfully uplifted state of mind by 
“prancing,” as you call it. Never mind dignity—let’s be 
happy, and by-and-by I'll sober down.” 

“T don’t want you to. I love to see you so young and 
happy, only you are not the old Dayid, and I’ve got to get 
acquainted with the new one.” 

“T hope you'll fike him better than the frost-bitten ‘ old 
David’ you first knew and were kind enough to love. Mother 
says I’ve gone back to the time before we lost Letty, and I 
sometimes feel as if I had. In that case, you will find me a 
proud, impetuous, ambitious fellow, Christie, and how will 
that suit?” 

“*Excellently! I like pride of your sort; impetuosity be- 
comes you, for you have learned to control it, if need be, 
and the ambition is best of all. I always wondered at your 
want of it, and longed to stir you up, for you did not seem the 
sort of man to be contented with mere creature comforts 
when there are so many fine things men may do, What shall 
you choose, Davy?” 

“T shall wait for time to show. The sap is all astir in me, 
and I’m ready for my chance. I don't know what it is, but I 
feel very sure that some work will be given me into which I 
can put my whole heart and soul and strength. I spoilt my 
first chance, but I know I shall have another, and whatever it 
is I am ready to do my best, and live or die for it, as God 
wills.”’ 

* So am I,” answered Christic, with a voice as earnest and 
a face as full of hopeful resolution as his own. 

| Then they went back to their work, little dreaming, as they 

tied roses and twined smilax wreaths, how near that other 
chance was, how soon they were to be called upon to keep 
their promise, and how well each was to perform the part 
given them in life and death. 
' The gun fired, one April morning, at Fort Sumter told 
many men like David what their work was to be, and showed 
many women like Christie a new right to claim and bravely 
prove their fitness to possess. 

No need to repeat the story of the war begun that day. It 
has been so often told that it will only be touched upon here 
as one of the experiences of Christie’s life; an experience 
which did for her what it did for all who took a share in it and 
loyally acted their part. 

The North woke up from its prosperous lethargy, and began 











to stir with the ominous hum of bees when rude hands shake 
the hive. Rich and poor were proud to prove that they loved 
liberty better than their money or their lives, and the descend- 
ants of the brave old Puritans were worthy of their race. 
Many said, *‘ It will soon be over ;” but the wise men who had 
warned in vain shook their heads, as that first disastrous sum- 
mer showed that the time for compromise was past and the 
stern reckoning day of eternal justicg was at hand. 

To no home in the land did the great trouble bring a more 
sudden change than the little cottage in the lane. All its 
happy peace was broken; excitement and anxiety, grief and 
indignation banished the sweet home joys, and darkened the 
future that had seemed so clear. David was sober enough 
now, and went about his work with a grim set to his lips 
and a spark in his eyes that made the three women look at 
one another, pale with unspoken apprehension. 

As they sat together picking lint or rolling bandages while 
David read aloud some dismal tale of a lost battle that chilled 
their blood and made their hearts ache with pity, each woman, 
listening to the voice that stirred her like martial music, said, 
within herself, “‘Sooner or later he will go, and I have no 
right to keep him.” Each tried to be ready to make her sac- 
rifice bravely when the time came, and each prayed that it 
might not be required of her. 

David said little, but they knew, by the way he neglected his 
garden and worked for the soldiers, that his heart was in the 
war. Day after day he left Christie and his sister to fill the 
orders that came so often now for flowers to lay on the grave 
of some dear, dead boy brought home to his mother in a 
shroud. Day after day he hurried away to help Mr. Power in 
the sanitary work that soon claimed all hearts and hands; 
and day after day he came home with what Christie called the 
“heroic look’? more plainly written on his face. Al that 
first summer, so short and strange; all that first winter, so 
long and hard to those who went and those who stayed, David 
worked and waited, and the women waxed strong in the new 
atmosphere of self-sacrifice which pervaded the air, bringing 
out the sturdy virtues of the North. % 

“How terrible! Oh! when will it be over!” sighed Letty, 
one day, after hearing a long list of the dead and wounded in 
one of the great battles of that second summer. 3 

* Never till we have beaten!’’ cried David, throwing down 
the paper and walking about the room with his head up like 
a war-horse who smells powder. It is terrible, and yet 
glorious. I thank heaven I live to see this great wrong 
righted, and only wish I could do my share like a man.”’ 

“That is natural; but there are plenty of men who have 
fewer ties than you, who can fight better, and whose places 
are easier to fill than yours if they die,’’ said Christie, hastily. 

“But the men who have most to luse fight best, they say ; 
and, to my thinking, a soldier needs a principle as well as a 
weapon if he is to do real service.” 

* As the only son of a widow you can’t be drafted—that’s 
one comfort,” said Letty, who could not bear to give up the 
brother lost to her for so many years. 

*“T should not wait for that, and I know mother would 
give her widow's mite if she saw that it was needed.” 

“Yes, Davy,” the soft, old voice answered steadily, but 
the feeble hand closed instinetively on the arm of this only 
son who was dear to her. 

David held it close in both of his, saying, gratefully, “*‘ Thank 
you, mother ;”’ then, fixing his eyes on the younger yet not 
dearer woman, he added, with a ring in his voice that made 
their hearts answer with a prompt “Ay, ay!”’ in spite of love 
or fear: . 

“ Now, listen, you dear souls, and understand that if I do 
this thing I shall not do it hastily, nor without counting well 
the cost. My first and most natural impulse was to go in the 
beginning; but I stayed for your sakes. I saw I was not 
really needed; I thought the war would soon be over, and 
those who went then would do the work. You see how mis- 
taken we were, and God only knows when the end will come. 
The boys—bless their brave hearts!—have done nobly, but 
older men are needed now. We cannot sacrifice all the gal- 
lant lads, and we who have more to lose than they must take 
our turn and try to do as well. You own this, I see it in your 
faces ; then don’t hold me back when the time comes for me 
to go. I must do my part, however small it is, or I shall never 
feel as if I deserved the love you give me. You will let me 
go, I am sure, and not regret that I did what seemed to me a 
solemn duty, leaving the consequences to the Lord.”’ 

“Yes, David,” sister and sweetheart answered bravely, for- 
getting in the fervor of the moment what heavy consequences 
God might see fit to send. : 

“Good! I knew my Spartans would be ready, and I won't 
disgrace them. I've waited more than a year and done 
what I could. But all the while I felt that I was going to get 
a chance at the hard work, and I’ve been preparing for it. 
Bennet will take the garden and greenhouse off my hands this 
autumn for a year, or longer if I like. He’s a kind, neigh- 
borly man, and his boy will take my place about the house 
and protect you faithfully. Mr, Power cannot be spared to 
go as chaplain, though he longs to desperately, so he is near 
in case of need, and with your two devoted daughters by 
you, mother, I surely can be spared for a little while.” 

‘Only one daughter near her, David. I shall enlist when 
you do,” said Christie, resolutely. 

“You mean it?” 

“T mean it as honestly as you do. I knew you would go; I 
saw you getting ready, and I made up my mind to follow. I, 
too, have prepared for it, and even spoken to Mrs. Amory. 
She has gone as matron of an hospital, and promised to finda 
place for me when I was ready. The day you enlist I shall 
write and tell her I am ready.” 

There was fire in Christie’s eyes and a flush on her cheek 
now, as she stood up with the look of a woman bent on doing 
well her part. David caught her hands in his, regardless of 
the ominous bandages they held, and said, with tender admi- 
ration and reproach in his voice : 

“You wouldn’t marry me when I asked you this summer, 
fearing you would be a burden to me; but now you want to 
share hardship and danger with me, and support me by the 
knowledge of your nearness. Dear, ought I to let you do 
it?” 

“ You will let me do it, and in return I will marry you when- 
ever you ask me,”’ answered Christie, sealing the promise 
with a kiss that silenced him. 

He hag been anxious to be married long ago, but when he 
asked Mr. Power to make him happy a month after his engage- 
ment, that wise friend said to them: 

*T don’t advise it yet. You have tried and proved one an- 
other as friends, now try and prove one another as lovers; 
then, if you feel that all is safe and happy, you will be ready 





for the greatest of the three experiments, and then, in God’s 
name, marry.” 

“We will,” they said, and for a year had been content, 
studying one another, finding much to love, and something to 
learn in the art of bearing and forbearing. 

David had begun to think they had waited long enough, but 
Christie still delayed, fearing she was not worthy, and secretly 
afflicted by the thought of her poverty. She had so little to 
give in return for all she received that it troubled her, and 
she was sometimes tempted to ask Uncle Enos for a modest 
marriage portion. She never had yet, and now resolved to 
ask nothing, but to earn her blessings by doing her share in 
the great work. 

“TI shall remember that,” was all David answered te that 
last promise of hers, and three months later he took her at 
her word. 

For a week or two they went on in the old way ; Christie 
did her housework, with her head full of new plans, read 
books on nursing, made gruel, plasters, and poultices till 
Mrs. Sterling pronounced her perfect, and dreamed dreams of 
a happy time to come when peace had returned, and David 
was safe at home with all the stars and bars a man could win 
without dying for them. 

David set things in order, conferred with Bennet, petted his 
womankind, and then hurried away to pack boxes of stores, 
visit camps, and watch departing regiments with a daily in- 
creasing certainty that his time had come. 

One September day he went slowly home, and seeing Chris- 
tie in the garden, joined her, helped her finish matting up 
some delicate shrubs, put by the tools, and when all was done, 
said, with unusal gentleness : 

“Come and walk a little in the lane.” 

She put her arm in his, and answered, quickly: ‘“* You’ve 
something to tell me,—I see it in your face.” 

“ Dear, I must go.” 

“Yes, David.” 

“ And you?” 

“T go to.” 

* Yes, Christie.” 

That was all; she did not offer to detain him now, he did 
not deny her right to follow. They looked each other bravely 
in the fave a moment, seeing, acknowledging the duty and 
the danger, yet ready to do the one and dare the other since 
they went together. And then, shoulder to shoulder, as if al- 
ready mustered in, these faithful comrades marched to and 
fro, planning their campaign. 

Next evening, as Mrs. Sterling sat alone in the twilight,a 
tall man in army blue entered quietly, stood watching the 
tranquil figure for a moment, then went and knelt down be- 
side it, saying, with a most unsoldierly choke in the voice: 

“T’ve done it, mother ; tell me you're not sorry.” 

But the little Quaker cap went down on the broad shoulder, 
and the only answer he heard was a sob that stirred the soft- 
folds over the tender old heart that clung so closely to the son 
who had lived for her so long. What happened in the twi- 
light no one ever knew; but David received promotion for 
bravery in a harder battle than any he was going to, and from 
his mother’s breast a decoration more precious to him than 
the cross of the Legion of Honor from a royal hand. 

When Mr. Power presently came in, followed by the others, 
they found their soldier standing very erect in his old place 
on the rug, with the firelight gleaming on his bright buttons, 
and Bran staring at him with a perplexed aspect, for the uni- 
form, shorn hair, trimmed beard, and a certain lofty car- 
riage of the head so changed his master that the sagacious 
beast was disturbed. 

Letty smiled at him approvingly, then went to comfort her 
mother, who could not recover her tranquillity so soon. But 
Christie stood aloof, looking at her lover with something 
more than admiration in the face that kindled beautifully as 
she exclaimed : 

“Oh, David, you are splendid! Once I was so blind I 
thought you plain, but now my ‘ boy in blue’ is the noblest 
looking man f ever saw. Yes, Mr. Power, I’ve found my hero 
at last! Here he is, my knight without reproach or fear, go- 
ing out to take his part in the grandest battle ever fought. I 
wouldn’t keep him if I could; I’m glad and proud to have 
him go; and if he never should come back to me, I can bear 
it better for knowing that he dutifully did his best, and left 
the consequences to the Lord.” 

Then, having poured out the love and pride and confidence 
that enriched her sacrifice, she broke down and clung to him 
weeping, as so many clung and wept in those hard days when 
men and women gave their dearest, and those who prayed 
and waited suffered almost as much as those who fought and 
died. 

When the deed was once done it was astonishing what satis- 
faction they all took in it, how soon they got accustomed to 
the change, and what pride they felt in “our soldier.” The 
loyal frenzy fell upon the three quiet women, and they could 
not do too much for their country. Mrs. Sterling cut up her 
treasured old linen without a murmur; Letty made “ com- 
fort bags” by the dozen, put up jelly, and sewed on blue 
jackets with tireless industry ; while Christie proclaimed that 
if she had twenty lovers sho would send them all, and then 
make preparations enough to nurse the entire party. 

David, meantime, was in camp, getting his first taste of 
martial life, and not liking it any better than he thofght he 
should; but no one heard a complaint, and he never regretted 
his love among the roses, for he was one of the men who had 
a‘ principle as well as a weapon,”’ and meant to do good ser- 
vice with both. 

It would have taken many knapsacks to hold all the gifts 
showered upon him by his friends and neighbors. He accept- 
ed all that came, and furnished forth those of his company 
who were less favored. Among these was Elisha Wilkins, 
and how he got there should be told. 

Elisha had not the slightest intention of enlisting, but Mrs. 
Wilkins was a loyal soul, and could not rest till she had sent a 
substitute, since she could not go herself. Finding that Lisha 
showed little enthusiasm on the subject she tried to rouse 
him by patriotic appeals of various sorts. She read stirring 
accounts of battles, carefully omitting the dead and wounded ; 
she turned out baby and all, if possible, to cheer every regi- 
ment that left, and was never tired of telling Wash how she 
wished she could add ten years to his age, and send him off to 
fight for his country like a man. 

But nothing seemed to arouse the supine Elisha, who 
chewed ‘his quid like a placid beast of the field, and showed 
no sign of a proper spirit. 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Wilkins resolutely to herself, “ef I 
can’t make no impression on his soul I will on his stommick, 
and gee how that'll work,” 
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Which threat she carried out with such skill and force that 
isha was effectually waked up, for he was “ partial to good 
vittles,”’ and Cynthy was a capital cook. Poor rations did not 
suit him, and he demanded why his favorite dishes were not 
forthcoming. 

“We can’t afford no nice vittles now when our men are 
sufferin’ so. I should be ashamed to cook ’em, and expect to 
choke tryin’ to eat’em. Every one is sacrificin’ somethin’, 
and we mustn’t be slack in doing our part—the Lord knows 
it’s precious little—and there won’t be no stuffin’ in this house 
fer a consid’rable spell. Ef I could save up enough tosenda 
man to do my share of the fightin’, I should be proud to do it, 
Anyway, I sirall stint the family, and send them dear, brave 
fellers every cent I can git without starvin’ the children.” 

“Now, Cynthy, don’t be ferce. Things will come ont all 
right, and it ain’t no use upsettin’ everything, and being so 
darned uncomfortable,” answered Mr. Wilkins, with unusual 
onergy. 

“Yes, itis, Lisha. No one has aright to be comfortable in 
such times as these, and this family ain’t goin’ to be ef I can 
help it.””. And Mrs, Wilkins sat down her flat-iron with a slam 


which plainly told her Lisha war was declared. 


He said no more, but fell a-thinking. He was not as un- 
moved as he seemed by the general excitement, and had felt 
sundry manly impulses to “up and at ’em”’ when his com- 
rades in the shop discussed the crisis with ireful brandishing 
of awls, and vengeful pounding of sole leather, as if the reb- 
els were under the hammer. But the selfish, slothful, little 
man could not make up his mind to brave hardship and dan- 
ger, and fell back on his duty to his family asa reason for 
keeping safe at home. 

But now that home was no longer comfortable, now that 
Cynthy had sharpened her tongue and turned “ ferce,” and 
now—hardest blow of all—that he was kept on short com- 
mons, he began to think he might as well be on the tented 
field and get a little glory along with the discomfort, if that 
yras inevitable. 

Nature abhors a vacuum, and when food fell short patriot- 
ism had a chance to fill the aching void. Lisha had about 
made up his mind, for he knew the value of peace and quiet- 
ness, and though his wife was no scold, she was the ruling 
power, and in his secret soul he considered her a very remark- 
able woman. He knew what she wanted, but was not going 
to be hurried for anybody, so he still kept silent, and Mrs. 
Wilkins began to think she must give it up. An unexpected 
ally appeared, however, and the good woman took advantage 
of it to strike one last blow. 

Lisha sat eating a late breakfast one morning with a small 


gon at either elbow waiting for stray mouthfuls, and commit- 


ting petty larcenies right and left, for pa was in a brown 
study. Mrs. Wilkins was frying flapjacks, and though this is 
not considered a heroical employment, she made it so that 
day. This was a favorite dish of Lisha’s, and she had pre- 
pared it as a bait for this cautious fish. To say that the fish 
rose at once and swallowed the bait, hook and all, but feebly 
expresses the justice done to the cakes by that long-suffering 
man. Waiting till he had a tempting pile of the lightest, 
brownest flapjacks ever seen upon his plate, and was watch- 
ing an extra big bit of butter melt into the warm bosom of 
the upper one, witha face as benign asif some of the mo- 
lasses he was trickling over them had been absorbed into his 
nature, Mrs. Wilkins seized the propitious moment to say, 
impressively: 

* David Sterlin’ has enlisted.” 

**Sho! has he, though?’”’ 

** Of course he has; any man with the spirit of a muskeeter 
would.” 

“ Well, he ain’t got a family, you see.”’ 

“ He has his old mother, that sister home from forrin parts 
eomewheres, and Christie jest going to be married. I should 
like to know who's got a harder family to leave than that?” 

**Six young children is harder. Ef [ went pipin’ and drum- 
min’ off, who'd take care of them, I'd like to know?” 

“T guess I could support the family, ef I give my mind to 
it.” And Mrs. Wilkins turned a flapjack with an emphasis 
that caused her lord to bolt a hot triangle with dangerous 
rapidity, for well he knew very little of his money went into 
the common purse. She never reproached him, but the fact 
nettled him now, and something in the tone of her voice 
Made that swect morsel hard to swallow. 

**Pears to me you’re in rather a hurry to be a widder, Cyn- 
thy, shovin’ me off to git shot in this kind of a way,’’ growled 
Lisha, ill at ease. 

“I'd rather be a brave man’s widder than a coward’s wife 
any day!” cried the rebellious Cynthy; then she relented, 
and softly slid two hot cakes into his plate, adding, with her 
hand upon his shoulder: ‘“ Lisha, dear, I want tobe proud 
of my husband, as othér women be nowadays. Every one 
gives somethin’. I’ve only got you, and I want to do my 
share, and do it hearty.” 


She went back to her work, and Mr. Wilkins sat thought-- 


fully streking the curly heads beside him, while the boys 
ravaged his plate, with no reproof but a half audible, “My 
little chaps, my little chaps.” 

She theught she had got him, and smiled to herself, even 
jor a great tear sputtered on the griddle at those last words 
of his. 

Imagine her dismay when, having consumed the bait, her 
fish gave signs of breaking the line and escaping, after all, 
for Mr. Wilkins pushed back his chair, and said, slowly, as he 
filled his pipe: 

“I’m blest ef I can see the sense of a lot of decent men 
going off to be froze and starved and blowed up jest for them 
confounded niggers.” 

He got no farther, for his wife’s patience gave out, and 
leaving her cakes to burn black, she turned to him with a 
face glowing like her stove, and cried out: 

“ Lisha, ain’t you got no heart? Can you remember what 
Hepsey told us, and call them poor, long-sufferin’ creeters 
mames? Can you think of them wretched wives sold from 
their husbands? them children, as dear as our’n, tore from 
their mothers, and old folks kep’ slavin’ eighty long, hard 
cars with no pay, no help, po pity when they git past work? 
Lisha Wilkins, look at that, and say No ef you darst!”’ 

Mrs. Wilkins was a homely woman in an old calico gown, 
but her face, her voice, her attitude were grand as she flung 
wide the door of the little back bedroom, and pointed with 
her tin spatula to the sight beyond. 

Only Hepsey, sitting by a bed where lay what looked more 
like a shrivelled mummy than a woman. Ah! but it was that 
old mother, worked and waited for so long; blind, now, and 
deaf, childish and half dead with many hardships, but safe 
and free at last; and Hepsey’s black face was full of a pride, 


a peace and happiness more eloquent and touching than any 
speeoh or sermon ever uttered. 

Mr. Wilkins had heard her story, and been more affected by 
it than he would confess; now it came home to him with sud- 
den force. The thought of his own mother, wife, or babies 
torn from him stirred him to the heart, and the manliest emo- 
tion he had ever known caused him to cast his pipe at his feet, 
put on his hat with an energetic slap, and walk out of the 
house, wearing an expression on his usually wooden face that 
caused his wife to clap her hands, and cry, exultingly : 

**T thought that would fetch him !”’ 

Then she fell to work like an inspired woman, and at noon 
a sumptuous dinner “ smoked upon the board ;"’ the children 
were scrubbed till their faces shone, and the room was as 
fresh and neat as any apartment could be, with the penetrat- 
ing perfume of burnt flapjacks still pervading the air, and 
three dozen ruffled nightcaps decorating the clothes-lines 
overhead. 

“Tell me the instant minute you see pa a-coming, and I'll 
dish up the gravy,” was Mrs. Wilkins’ command, as she 
stepped in with a dish of tea for old ‘‘ Marm,” as she called 
Hepsey's mother, 

“ He’s a-comin’,ma!” called Gusty, presently. 

“No, he ain't, it’s a trainer,’ added Lisy. 

“ Yes, 'tis pal Oh, my eye! ain’t he stunnin’,” cried Wash, 
stricken, for the first time, with admiration of his sire. 

Before Mrs. Wilkins could reply to these conflicting rumors 
her husband walked in, looking as martial as his hollow chest 
and thin legs permitted, and turning his cap nervously in his 
hands, said, half proudly, half reproachfully : 

“ Now, Cynthy, be you satisfied? ’’ 

“Oh, 4 Lisha, I be, I be!’ and the inconsistent woman 
fell upon his buttony breast, weeping waren 

If ever a man was praised and petted, admired and caressed, 
it was Elisha Wilkins that day. His wife fed him with the 
fat of the land, regardless of consequences; his children re- 
volved about him with tireless curiosity and wonder; his 
neighbors flocked in to applaud, advise, and admire; every 
one treated him with a respect most grateful to his wy -U 
he was an object of interest, and, with every hour, bis - 

rtance increased, so that, k { night, he felt like a comman- 
er-in-chief, and bore himself accordingly. He had enlisted 
in David's pepneent, which was a great comfort te his wife, 
for, though her stout heart never failed her, it grew very 
heavy at times, and when Lisha was gone, she often dropped 
a private tear over the broken pipe, that always lay in its old 
place, and vented her emotions — baskets of nourish- 
ment to Private Wilkins, which ca that bandy-legged 
warrior to be much envied and cherished by his mates, 

“T’m glad I done it, for it will make a man of Lisha; andif 
I’ve sent him to his death, God knows he'll be fitter to die 
than if he stayed here idlin’ his life away.” 

Then the good soul openly shouldered the burden she had 
borne so long in secret, and bravely trudged on along. 

“ Another great battle!’’ screamed the excited newsboys in 
the streets. “ Another great battle!” read Letty in the cottage 
varioe “ Another great battle!” cried David, coming in with 
vhe wur-house expression on his face a month or two after he 
ep listed. 

‘Ehe womer dropped their work to look and listen, for his 
visits were few and short, and every instant was pre- 
cious. When the first greetings were over, David stood silent 
an instant, and a sudden mist came over his eyes as he glanced 
from one beloved face to another; then he threw back his 
head with the old page gesture, squared his shoulders, 
and said, in a loud, cheerful voice, with a suspicious under- 
tone of emotion in it, however : 

“My precious people, I've got something to teli you; are 
you ready?”’ 

They knew what it was without a word. Mrs. Sterling 
clasped her hands and bowed her head. Letty turned pale 
and dropped her work; but Christie’s eyes kindled as she 
answere4, with a salute— 

** Ready, my general.”’ 

“We are ordered off at onée, and go at four this afternoon. 
I've got a three-hours’ leave to say good-by in. Now let’s be 
brave, and —z every minute of it.’’ 

“We will at can I do for you, Davy ?”’ asked Christie, 
wonderfully supported by the thought that she was going 
too. 


** Keep your promise, dear,” he answered, while the warlike 
expression changed te one of infinite tenderness. 

“ What promise?”’ 

“This ’’—and he held out his hand with a little paper in it. 
She saw it was a marriage license, and on it lay a weddin 
ring. She did not hesitate an instant, but laid her own han 
in his, and answered, with her heart in her face : 

“T'll keep it, David.” 

“7 knew you would.” Then, holding her close, he said, ina 
tone that made it very hard for her to keep steady, as she had 
vowed she would do to the last: “I know it is much to ask, 
but I want to feel that you are mine beforeI go. Not only 
that, but it will be a help and protection to you, dear, when 
you follow. Asa married woman, you will get on better; as 
my wife, you will be allowed to come to meif I need you; 
and as my’’——he stopped there, for he could not add——"* my 
widow, you will have my pension to —— you.” 

She understood, put both arms about his neck, as if to keep 
him safe, and whispered, fervently : 

** Nothing can part us any more, not even death; for love 
like ours will last forever.’’ 

= bag you are quite willing to try the third great experi- 


* Glad and proud to do it.” 

* With no doubt, no fear, to mar your consent ?”’ 

* Not one, David.”’ 

*“ That’s true love, Christie !’’ 

Then they stood quite still for a time, and in the silence the 
two hearts talked Together in the sweet language no tongue 
can utter. Presently David said, regretfully : 

“T meant it should be so different. I always planned that 
we'd be married some bright summer day, with many friends 
about us; then take a happy little journey somewhere to- 
gether, and come back to settle down at home in the dear old 
way. Now it’s all so hurried, sorrowful, and strange. A dull 
November day. No friends but Mr. Power, who will be here 
seon ; no journey but my march to Washington alone; and no 
happy coming home together in this world, perhaps. Can 


you bear it, love? 

“ Have no fear for me; I feel as if I could bear anything 
just now, for l’ve got into a heroic mood, and I mean to keep 
so as long as I can. I’ve always wanted to live in stirring 
times, to have a part in great deeds, to sacrifice and suffer 
ing Sor a principle, or a person, and now I have my 
wish. I like it, David; it’s agrand time to live—a splendid 
chance to do and suffer, and I want to be in it, heart and soul, 
and earn a little of the glory or the martyrdom that will come 
in the end. Surely I shall, if I give you and myself to the 
cause, and I do it gladly, though I knew that my heart has 

ot to ache as it never has ached yet when my courage fails, as 
t will by-and-by, and my selfish soul counts the cost of my 
offering after the excitement is over. Help me to be brave 
and strong, David. Don’t letme complain or regret, butshow 
me what lies beyond, and teach me to believe that simply 
doing the right is reward and happiness enough.” 

Christie was lifted out of herself for the moment, and looked 
inspired by the high mood which was but the beginnin 
of anobler life for her. David caught the exaltation, an 

ve no farther thought to anything but the duty of the 

our, finding himself stronger and braver for that iong look 
into the illuminated face of the woman he loved. 

“Tl try,” was all his answer to her appeal—then proved 
that he meant it, b oo his lips nst her cheek : 
“T must go to motherand Letty. We leave them behind, and 
iw must be comforted.” 

© went, and Christie vanished to make ready for her 

wedding, conscious, in — of her exalted state of mind, 

that everything was very hurried, sad, and strange, and very 
fferent from the happy day she so often planned. 

“No matter, we are well ‘on’t for love,’ and that is all we 
really need,” she thought, recalling, with a smile, Mrs. Wil- 
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“David sends you these, dear. Can I help in an a 
asked Letty, coming with a cluster of lovely ie 
her hand, and a world of affection in her eyes. 

“T thought he'd give me violets.”” And a shadow came over 
Christie's face. 

“ But they are mourning flowers, you know.” 

“Not to me. ‘The roses are, for they remind me-of poor 
Helen; and the first work I did with David was arranging 
flowers like these for a dead baby’s little coffin.” 

“My dearest Christie, don’t be superstitious. All brides 
wear roses; and Davy thought you'd like them,” said Letty, 
troubled at her words. 

“ Then I'll wear them, and I won't have fancies if I can help» 
it. But I think fow brides dress with a braver, happier heart 

than mine, though I do choose a sober wedding gown,” an- 

swered Christie, smiling again, as she took from a half-packed 

trunk her new hospi suit of soft, gray, woolen stuff. 

**Won’'t you wear the pretty silvery silk we like so we))?’™ 
asked Letty, timidly, for something in Christie’s face and 
manner impressed her very much. 

* No, I will be married in my uniform, as David is,” she: 
answered, with a look Letty long remembered. 

‘** Mr. Power has come,”’ she said, softly, a few minutes later, 

with an anxious glance at the clock. 
“Go, dear; I'll come directly. But first—’ and Christie held 
her friend close a moment, kissed her tenderly, and whispered 
in a broken voice, ** Remember, I don’t take his heart from 
you. Lonly share it with my sister and my mother.” 


“T’m glad to give him to you, Christie; ior now I feel as if 
I had partly paid the great debt I’ve owed you so long,” an- 
swered Letty, through her tears. 


Then she went away, and Christie soon followed, look- 
ing very like a Quaker bride in her gray gown, with no 
ornament, but delicate frills at neck and wrist, and the roses 
in her bosom. 

*“*No bridal white, dear?” said David, going to her. 

“Only this,’ and she touched the flowers, adding, with her 
hand on the blue coat sleeve that embraced her, *I want te 
consecrate my uniform as you do yours by being married in 
it. Isn’t it fitter for a soldier's wife than lace and silk at such 
a time as this?”’ 

**Much fitter; I like it, and I find you beautiful, my Ohris- 
tie,” whispered David, as she put one of her roses in his but- 
ton-hole. 

“Then [’m satisfied.” 

“Mr. Power is waiting ; are you ready, love?” 

* Quite ready.” 

Then they were married, with Letty and her mother stand- 
ing beside them, Bennet and his wife vg! visible in the 
doorway, and poor Bran at his master's feet, looking up with 
—— eyes, half human in the anxious affection they ex- 

ressed. 

Christie never forgot that service, so simple, sweet and sol- 
emn, nor the look her husband gave her at the end, when het 
kissed her on lips and forchead, saying, fervently, “* God bless’ 
my wife!” i 

A tender little scene followed, that can better be imagined 
than described, then Mr. Power said, cheerily, 

“One hour more is all you ave, so make the most of it, 
dearly beloved. You young folks take a wedding trip to the 
greenhouse while we see how well we can get on without 
you.” 

David and Christie went smiling away, together, andif they 
shed any tears over their brief happiness, no one saw them 
but the flowers, and they loyally kept the secret folded up in 
their tender hearts. 

Mr. Power cheered the old lady, and while Letty, alwa 
glad to serve, made ready the last meal David might ever take 
athome. A very simple little marriage feast, but more love, 
goodwill and “tender wishes adorned the piain table than is 
often found at wedding breakfasts, and better than ang 
speech or song was Letty’s broken whisper, as she folded her 
arms round David’s empty chair, when ro one saw her, 
“ Heaven bless, and keep and bring bim back to us.”’ 

How time went that -' The inexovable clock would 
strike twelve so soon, and then the minutes flew till one was 
at hand, and the last words were still half said, the last good- 
byes still unuttered. 

“TI must go!"’ cried David, with a sort of desperation, as 
Letty clung to one arm and Christie to the other. 

“IT shall see you soon; good-by, my husband,’ whispered 
Christie, setting him free. 

“Give the last kiss to mother,” aided Letty, following her 
example, and in another minute David was gone. 

At the turn of the lane, he looked back and swung his cap¢ 
ny & all waved their hands to him, and then he marched away 
to the great work before him, leaving those loving hearts te 
ask the unanswerable question, *“* How will he come home?” 

Christie was going to town to see the regiment off, and soon 
followed with Mr. Power. They went early to a certain fa- 
vorable spot, and there found Mrs. Wilkins, with her entire 
family perched upon a fence, on the spikes of which they im- 
paled themselves at intervals, and had to be perched off*by 
the stout girl engaged to assist in this memorable expedition. 

“Yes, Lisha’s goin’, and I was bound he should see every 
one of his blessed children the last thing, ef I took ‘em all on 
my back. He knows where to look, and he's agoin’ to see 
seven cheerful faces as he goes by. Time enough to cry 
bymeby, so set stiddy, boys, and cheer loud when you see pa,’” 
said Mrs, Wilkins, fanning her hot face, and utterly forgetting 
her cherished bonnet in the excitement of the moment. 

“T hear drums! They're comin’!”’ cried Wash, after a long 
balf hour’s waiting had nearly driven him frantic. 

The two younger boys immediately tumbled off the fence, 
and were with difficulty restored to their perches. Gusty be- 
gan to cry, Ann Elizy to wave a minute red cotton handker- 
chief, and Adelaide to kick delightedly in her mother’s arms, 

“ Jane Carter, take this child, for massy sake. My legs do 
tremble so I can't hist her another minute. Held on tome 
behind somebody, for I must see ef I do pitch inte the gutter,”” 
cried Mrs. Wilkins, with a gasp, as she wiped her eyes on her 
shawl, clutched the railing, and stood ready to cheer bravely 
when her conquering hero came. 

Wash had heard drums every five minutes since he arrived, 
but this time was right, and began to cheer the instant a red 
cockade appeared at the other end of the long street. 

It was a different scene now than in the first enthusiastic, 
hopeful days; young men and ardent boys filled the ranks 
then, brave by instinct, ee ny | with loyal zeal, and blissfully 
ignorant of all that lay before them. Now the blue coats were 
worn by mature men, some gray, all grave and resolute; hus- 
bands and fathers with the memory of wives and children 
tugging at their heartstrings, homes left desolate behind 
them, and before them the grim certainty of danger, hard- 
ship, and perhaps a captivity worse than death. Little of the 
glamor of romance about the war now; they saw what it was, 
a leng and hard task, and here were the men to do it well. 

Even the lookers-on were different. Once all was wild en- 
thusiasm and glad uproar; now men’s lips were set and wo- 
men’s smileless even as they cheered; fewer handkerchiefs 
whitened the air, for wet eyes needed them, and sudden 
lulls, almost solemn in their stillness, followed the acclama- 
tions of the crowd. All watched with quickened breath and. 
proud souls that living wave, blue below and bright with a 
steely glitter above, as it flowed down the street and away to 
join the sea of dauntless hearts that for months had rolled up 
against the South and ebbed back reddened with the blood of 
men like these. 

As the inspiring music, the grand tramp, drew near, Christie, 
felt the old thrill and longed to fall in and follow the flag any= 
where. Then she saw David and the regiment become one 
man to her. He was pale, but his eyes shone, and his whol 
face expressed that two of the best and bravest emotions 0 
a man, love and loyalty, were at their height as he gave 
new-made wife a long, lingering look that seemed to say, 

“IT could not love thee, dear, half so much 
red I not honor more.” 

Christie smiled and waved her hand to him, showed him his, 
wedding roses still on her breast, and bore up a ppmente as 
he resolved that his last impression of her should bea cheer- 
ful one. But when it was all over, and nothing remained butt 
the trampled street, the hurrying crowd, the bleak November 
sky, when Mrs. Wilkins sat sobbing on the steps, like Niobe, 
with her ch!ldren scatte about her, then Christie’s heart 

, ani she hid her face on Mr. Power's shoulder for @ 


gave 
moment with all her ardor quenched in tears, as she 


yn herself 
“No, I could net bear it if I was net going tool” 
@o be continued.) 
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The Little Folks, 


THE GARDEN CHILDREN. 
BY KATE KECHUM. 


T was a little square garden, sloping towards 

the south. The village street ran along one side, 

and on the other was a pretty white cottage, with 

woodbine over the porch and sparrow-houses under 
the eaves. 

You never would have dreamed of their being there 
fast asleep. The snow was very deep—almost as high 
as the picket fence in front. Sometimes the wind 
would sweep around the corner by the porch, and 
whirl it, and drift and play with it, cutting out a 
groove in one place, and piling up fantastic curves in 
another; then another white starry mantle would fall 
silently out of heaven, so silently that you could not 
have heard it, though you held your breath to listen. 
And again the wind would come round the house in a 
frolic, and toss and whirl and play with it till the little 
garden in front of the cottage looked like anything 
but a garden. There was a path shovelled from the 
porch to the gate, and on each side the snow was piled 
up sv high that the children in the house couldn’t look 
over it, standing on tip-toe. The house children had 
forgotten all about those other children in the garden, 
it was so long since they had seen them. Every night 
their sweet mother heard them say, ‘“‘ Now I lay me 
down to sleep” at her knees in the cheerful fire-lit 
room up stairs, and then tucked them up in their 
pretty white beds and kissed them good-night. All 
the while they never thought of those other children 
asleep in the frozen ground, tucked up under the snow. 
Yet the dear house mother would as soon have forgot- 
ten to come to her little ones and kiss their bright eyes 
when they awoke, as that other great mother would 
forget one of her sleepers under the snow. At length 
came the time to awaken them, and the great mother 
sent her most beautiful handmaiden, whose name was 
Spring, to the little garden sloping towards the south. 
She came with light step and smiling face, bringing 
warm showers, pleasant sunshine, and oh! such bright 
skies. She took off the snow that covered them, and 
kissed them all as they slept. Then she called them 
softly, saying: ‘* Wake up, darlings! I’ve come.”’ And 
as they stirred in their sleep, half waking, they heard 
the voiceof the blue bird and the robin, and they knew 
that Spring had indeed come. 

Oh! but you should have seen the crocuses. They 
were wide-awake, and on their feet in a moment. 
Standing in a long row in their pretty bright jackets, 
they said just as plainly as crocuses could say: ‘* Look 
atus! See how bright and wide-awake we are! Up 
and dressed before anyone else.’”’ And they stood up 
straight, side by side, some in yellow, like burnished 
gold, some in purple, and some in white and lavender 
stripes, but all very pretty. They had the garden all 
to themselves, too, and standing there, the only bright 
things on the dark brown earth, what wonder if their 
pretty heads were filled with ideas of their own im- 
portance. What wonder if they thought the little 
garden was the world, and they the great mother’s 
only children; that the sunshine and rain, and the 
tender south wind were made only for them. Pretty, 
ignorant, little crocuses! They were so small, that, 
standing on tiptoe, they could scarcely look across the 
flower bed. How could they guess that the same sweet 
Spring who had called them had been near and far, 
and kissed and called upon millions of her darlings to 
awaken at her approach. Allover the meadows, in 
the forests, along the highways, and on the far-off 
mountains she had been. She had not forgotten one. 
Not a plain little muilen by the roadside, not a single 
clover, or blade of grass had been forgotten. She was 
very impartial, this sweet messenger, and gave to all 
the children alike, to the little daisy lifting up its 
white face along the footpath, to the dainty fern 
clinging to its cleft in the rock, and to the bright little 
crocuses in the garden sloping to the south. But the 
crocuses never knew. Their days were so very brief. 
Before any other flowers were fairly awake, and be- 
fore the wrens had finished their nest in the porch, the 
crocuses were no more. 

Soon the pansies were laughing to each other, in their 
own particular nook, and the peony unfolded her gen- 
erous buds. The violets stood in a group apart, with 
their blue eyes cast upon the ground and their modest 
faces half hidden by their dark green hoods. The 
hyacinths were the admiration of everybody—such 
grace of form—such delicacy of coloring; white and 
pink, and such rare creamy tints, and blue and royal 
purple. How the south wind caressed them, and whis- 
pered tales of their sweetness all over the neighbor- 
hood! How fervently the sun kissed them—the but- 
terflies made love to them, and the honey bees hung 
upon their lips, till they stood, the whole marvelous 
group, ready to die from excess of sweetness. 

The old lilac tree between the windows, too, put on 
her new spring gown and scattered smiles in every 
direction. “I have my triumph now,” she said, look- 
ing complacently down on the rose-bushes at her side. 
“You will soon have yours, too.” She was a wise old 
lilac, and had stood in the same spot between the 
windows for fifteen years; and she knew very well 

’ that her old-fashioned charms would be lightly valued, 
in the presence of the wonderful red and white they 
held, folded closely to their hearts. 

+ By this time the garden children were all astir, The 











honeysuckle had clambered to the very top of her 
trellis, and held up her hundred buds for the sun to 
kiss. The ragged robin, pinks and sweet-williams were 
dressed in their own becoming colors, and the morning 
glories were half way on their journey to the eaves, 
each going up its own particular string, at a rate sur- 
prising to those who have never read “Jack and the 
Bean Stalk.”’ 

The two myrtles (yellow and blue) stepped over 
from their own into the pansy bed, and made them- 
selves quite at home, at which a dark purple pansy 
actually turned black in the face with indignation. 
“Such gad-abouts,” she said. ‘‘ Never content to stop 
at home, like genteel flowers, but always crowding in 
where they are not wanted.”’ And they all, from the 
darkest velvet to the palest buff, looke@ in another 
direction, and pretended not to see the myrtles who 
had come among them uninvited. 

The belle of the garden, the fair white lily, now gave 
the finishing touch to her superb toilet, and, drawing 
herself up to her full height, she felt, as she looked, 
every inch a queen. Her cousin, the golden candle- 
stick, with his flaming red and tawny freckles, she 
held in the greatest contempt. He showed such bad 
taste in the selection of colors. She was glad that he 
stood away off in the corner by the gate, and she had 
the center of the round bed to herself. She had been 
surrounded from the first by her maids of honor, the 
lilies of the valley, now a little past their prime. 
Graceful and unobtrusive, each stood wrapped in her 
green mantle, a type of modest worth and sweetness. 

These fair daughters of the garden were not without 
their little vexations. There was the burdock and 
chickweed, and ever so many others, the bad boys of 
their one great mother, who gave them continual 
annoyance and alarm. Mother-like, she loved them 
none the less for their naughty ways, but washed their 
faces with dew, and gave them sunshine and rain, just 
as she did the fairest of the fair. They were good- 
natured and persevering, too, yet they never could get 
in good society, at least they never could stay there. 
The burdock has never been allowed a chance to show 
what he could do if let alone. Anything but a burdock 
would have been discouraged long ago. 

No sooner does he get a foothold and turn his honest 
face upon the world than he is uprooted and driven 
from the spot. True, he is sometimes allowed a little 
corner behind the barn, or an angle in the fence where 
he is permitted to spread himself for awhile, but even 
there he is seldom allowed to grow old in peace and 
stick a burr on everything that comes within his reach 
—he is sure to be hunted down and destroyed before 
his burrs are half ready for distribution, 

It was different with the chickweed. Like the small 
vices, he found little difficulty in gaining admission, 
and that once obtained, he was famous for holding his 
ground. There are not many bad boys in the little 
garden sloping to the south. The people who live in 
the cottage with woodbine over the porch, and spar- 
row houses under the eaves, have forbidden them to 


enter, on pain of immediate extermination. They even 
went so far as to decapitate a slender yellow dock who 
stood outside and looked in, merely because he thrust 
a few leaves between the pickets by way of making 
himself at home. 

I have only told you of the home life of these garden 
children. I cannot begin to tell you of the missions of 
love on which they were sent, blessing as well as 
blessed. To the bedside of the sick, to the homes of the 
sorrowing and lonely—to weave a chaplet for the joy- 
ous May queen, and to nestle in the fair tresses of the 
bride. 

Others were borne to the church on the hill-side to 
crown the glorious Easter festival as types of the res- 
urrection—covering font and desk, and altar, in the 
dim hallowed light. Midst the organ’s joyous peal and 
the many voiced anthem, ‘Christ is risen! Christ is 
risen!” their offering of fragrance filled aisle and 
transept and chancel. 

And some, the fairest of them all—white lilies and 
roses and jessamines—were given to the beloved dead. 
Clasped in a still hand, and resting on a heart that 
should ache no more forever, they were laid away in a 
grave on the hill-side, amidst. uncovered heads, and 
tears and sobs, and the solemn “ Earth to earth—ashes 
to ashes—dust to dust.” 





PUZZLES. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 


Dedicated to “Vivo.” 
48 letters. 
9, 20, 3, 6, is a book of the Bible. 
one saved in the ark. 
9, one of the cities of the 
, 36, 37, 42, a part of the 


woman of the Bible. 
, 1, 10, a friend of Paul. 

a drink. 

4, a space of time. 

20, 38, 32, one of the major prophets. 
12, 39, 14, 36, a prophetess. 

24, 23, a heathen goddess. 

26, 11, what shadowed the mercy-seat. 
, 20, 9, something worn by the high-priest. 
The whole is a verse in Proverbs. 


ENIGMA. 
Twenty-two letters. 


18, 8, 3, 1, a kind of basket. 
15, 4, ‘ 13, 11, 17, 2, a dance. 
19, 14, 16, 22, a Turkish magistrate. 
9, 14, 15, 14, 5, 14, 7, a season of fasting among a certain people. 
16, 6, 12, 19, 10, 11, a round iron. 
21, q 20, “— y rl. P 

e whole is the name of a battle; of the country in which 
it was fought ; and the year, exp in Roman numerals. 
' Guo. L. ADAMS. 


2 


SSER 
2 
a pres 


plein. 
heritance promised to 


ad 
ao 
38 


RERBTS 

Senet 

RARE OSS 
Roe 


1 


oye 
Ba 


Ny 


Wirt 8. B. 


GENTLEMEN’S NAMES. 
(1.) Command a bird to walk. 
Puta month ina vowel. (4) Te 
6.) Combine a French coin with an English verb. (6. 
& number, a conjunction, a beheaded female. (7.) A 
tailed grain, 


(8) A syncopated neuter verb, a conserve of 


fruits, a preposition. (9.) Steal the property of a preposition. 
(10.) Injure a metal. (11.) Fondlea beheaded peomenn. PC.) An 
exclamation, a breed. (13.) A lamb’s mother. (14.) An article, 
a avowel. (15.) An interjection, part of the human 
; y. WHEELBARROW. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A vowel. 


phe oy f royal 
insigns of royalty. 
A city in , Neo oe 
A girl’s name. 
A vowel. 
The middle perpendicular is a man’s name. 
Gero. L. ADAMS, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY T. 
Shakespearean Enigma.— 
“O. reason not the need; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
. 


Man’s life is cheap as beasts’.”’ —BUNNY, VIvo. 
Decapitations.—S-pain, m-an, d-ash, p-it, w-ell.—BUNNy, VIvo. 
A Cryp' ‘aph on Birds. 
“ Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing! 
Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring? 
We come from the shore of the green old Rite. 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Araby.” 
Bunyy, Vivo. 
The ‘“ Answers” to the Puzzles of April 23d were lost in transmis- 
sion through the mails. We reproduce the answers, but eannot re- 
call the names of those who sent solutions. 
A Crossword.—Judges. A Charade.—Pen-man-ship. Astronomical 
Enigma.—The transit of Venus across the dise of the sun. Trans- 


ions.—1. Pare, pear, rape. 2. Veers, verse, sever, serve. 3. Live, 
evil, vile, Levi. 4. Iser, sire, 7 ’ 


rise, Seir. Genesee Spelling.—M-on-ey. 
M-on-Day. Over-f-L-ow. Cwver-t. M-on-oDy. ver-Ca-st. Con. 
tr-over-sy. D-in-wooDie. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
ORACE GREELEY’S ReEtiaiovus Views.—I cher- 
ish an invincible conviction that Jesus of Nazareth 
was sent by our Heavenly Father to redeem and save the 
whole human race. I feel assured that this divine purpose 
will ultimately be achieved in the enlightenment and purifi- 
cation of every child of Adam, though I do not clearly per- 
ceive all the means, nor yet attempt to decide through what 
intermediate experiences and processes the end is to be at- 
tained. I realize that every evil act or word or thought works 
pain or loss to its author, and that the divine forgiveness of 
the sinner does not imply nor involve his escape from deserved 
punishment. I believe a just, humane, and truthful idolater 
stands nearer to God than a slave-holding or pro-slavery 
Christian, such as most of our churches and religious periodi- 
cals tend to produce. I feel sure that in the world to which 
we all haste, no one will be asked to what sect or church he 
adhered in this life, but only whether he stood up for the poor 
and oppressed, wis kind to the suffering and lowly, and, so far 
as human imperfection permitted, tried to exemplify in his 
own life and efforts the blessedness of doing right. If any- 
body tells me that the Bible or any other book authorizes 
slavery, liquor-drinking, or any legalized iniquity, I respect- 
fully reply that I do not deem it within the competency of 
any book whatever to make wrong right ; and that if any book 
attempts that (which I do not affirm), s0 much the worse for 
that book. 

Forty Years!—When Lyman Beecher was invited 
to accept the presidency of Lane Theological Seminary in 1830, 
he at first declined, but a year later, the invitation being re- 
newed, he accepted. Many Presbyterians in that neighbor- 
hood, strongly attached to old-school doctrines, stoutly op- 
posed his coming. Their leader, and much their ablest man, 
was the Rey. Joshua L. Wilson, D.D., then pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Wilson objected to the reception 
of Dr. Beecher into the presbytery. He was unsuccessful, 
but he appealed from presbytery to synod and from synod to 
general assembly in a vain effort to get Dr. Beecher pro- 
nounced a heretic. He at length procured a formal trial of 
Dr. Beecher for heresy, but was again discomfited. These 
controversies are narrated in some racy chapters of Dr. 
Beecher’s autobiography, and they had much to do with the 
schism in the Presbyterian Church. When George Beecher, 
son of Lyman, and father of the newly installed successor of 
Dr. Wilson, was examined before the presbytery, there was an 
exciting discussion in which Dr. Wilson took part, saying that 
he believed the candidate was not a Christian, and knew noth- 
ing experimentally about Christianity, and that he firmly be- 
lieved that he and all who held the same sentiments with him | 
would never see the gates of eternal bliss. Forty years have 
elapsed since Dr. Beecher went to Cincinnati. Dr. Wilson is 
dead, the Presbyterian Church is reunited, and the grandsire 
of the persecuted New Englander, Rev. George B. Beecher, a 
son of the man who was “ not a Christian,’ although, like his 
ancestors, a Congregationalist, occupies the pulpit of the 
stern champion of old-school theology.—Cincinnati Gazette. |! 


TAKE THE OLD OnE.—In the quaint old town of Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, lived a colored divine, who was known 
among his ebony countrymen by the euphonious name of 
“ Brudder Jacksing.’’ Some years ago the above-mentioned 
“brudder’”’ was preaching to his “deluded brudderin’,” 
when, all of a sudden, getting much excited, and picking up 
the elegant new Bible which reposed before him upon that 
sacred altar for the first Sunday, held it poised in mid-air for 
a moment, when down it came like a thunderbolt to its for- 
mer resting-place. This was noticed instanter by one of “de 
belubbed,” who, thinking, perhaps, the whole proceeding to- 
tally wrong, immediately exclaimed, in a voice loud enough 
to be heard all over the room: ‘ Brudder Jacksing, if yer 
wants to try dat ’speriment ober again, why, just please to. 
take de old Bible!" 

—A lady residing in Lansinburg hailed a passing 
ear with her little son, the other morning, to see him safely 
on the horse-car for a trip to Troy. He stepped on boarqand 
scrambled for the front of the car. At he was going, his 
mother said: “ Why, aren’t you going to kiss your mother 
before you go?” The little fellow was so delighted at the 
prospect of a ride, and in sugh a hurry, that he hastily re~ 
joined, looking back excitedly: “ Mr. Coriductor, won't you 
kiss mother for me?” And of course the passengers couldn't, 
keep from smiling. 

—I know a woman who lives *n a country village. 
With a heart and brain alive to bettr.r things she stays there, 
and, day after day, year after ye‘ur, takes care of an idiot 
brother, and for her reward has 07,ly vacant smiles, and mean- 
ingless gibberish. It is such a b‘alf life, you say, it is vegetat- 
ing; you could not live so. Well, perhaps so. But 1 imagine 





. that it is a sort of vegetatior, that will bloom out grandly in 


the sunshine of a second U‘.e,—Hzchange. 
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Financial. ~° 


From Saturday May 24, to Saturday, 
May 31. 


Wall Street.—Friday closed the Exchanges, 
and other financial centers, but the business of the 
week was upon the whole better than the last, at 
home and abroad. 

Money was a shade more active, but continued 
easy at 5to7 per cent., with exceptions as low as 4 
per cent. 

Gold attracted more attention than has of late 
belonged to it, and advices from abroad have 
checked the outflow of bullion and produced a 
speculative feeling among the “ bulls.” 

Government Bonds held to the high rates 
quoted, and closed strong, with some unimportant 
exceptions. 

Stocks, while feverish and fluctuating, have not 
been a leading feature of the week, but were a 
trifie stronger at the close. 

Railroad Bonds still command a well distrib- 
uted business, but the aggregate transactions are 
not exceptionally heavy. 

Foreign Exchange tends towards easier rates 
on a basis of 108% for sixty days’ bills on London. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week : 











Gold (lowest 117%)...... 118% ,11844,117 % 117 & 118, 118% 
Y. 8. 58, 81, coup............. 116,115 115% 1164 115% 
The BG FO scien cscccrcccnscecsscasoes 119, 118% ,118X 
CF. ©. Ga, "Gh, CORD s cscccoccccs 1225 1223412244 12234 ,122% 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, COUP. ........00e0000 116%, 11634, 116%, 116% 
Ti. BGO, WE COB cc ccc cccccccccecscces 116% , 1164 116% 
U. 8S. 5-20, 65, coup......... 11834 ,118,1183¢ 11834 ,118,1184¢ 
U.S. 5-20 '65 coup (new)..11934 ,1194¢ 119, L194, 118 119% 
VU. 8. 5-20 67 Coup...........005 120%, 121,121% ,1214,121% 
WL, Be, WE, Oise ceccccscctsccssctacscesd 121% ,121% 
Mls By BE Mac ccc ccccscccveccccbecsucas 11254,112% ,1123¢ 
U. 8. 10-40, coup... .........s00- 1145¢ 11434 114, 11434, 11444 
oe Re rere 116,116,116 
N. Y.0.& H. B........ 10054, 1005¢ ,100% 10044 ,1005¢ 10114 
PD ive bus ssncescsccataveeccesunia 130,13034 130% 13054 
icadseks accccessnssecsseil 6334 6334 03.4 6334 68 Y 6334 
I iva ctnnixsucns Knene censchdinananes 74,75, 743¢,74% 
EOD GOOD cnescocvccesccssescerecocees 9056 90% ,90% 90% 
WOU ccccsncsccccnccegsomesed 68 36,6834 68% ,683¢ ,68,67% 
Ra 6niss encnssvcccdccdscccadsesscmuueese 76 
Northwestern pref. ..........s.ceeeees 8534 ,85,85 44 ,85,85 
Rock Island..........++6+ 108,108 14 ,108 5 ,1083¢ ,1085¢ 108% 
8 rere ere ae 554 5514 AY 
St. Paul pref.. peed TQM 73,784 18% 72% ,73 
Central of N. Jersey... Soeccccccccvcvecsees 105 34,1054 ,106 
a 1 peeeeeeee 103 4 ,1033¢,108.4¢ 104,104 5¢ ,1045¢ 
SN BE Oss cckverecrivccvesconssve nen % wane 
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No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 

New YORK, June 2, 1873 
¢@" We recommend to our friends and cus- 
tomers forinvestment of surplus Capital, orin 
exchange for Government Bonds, which can 
now be sold at unusually high prices, the fol- 
lowing Securities of well-known character and 

established reputation, viz. : 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER 
CENT. BONDS—Principal and Interest paya- 
ble in Gold Coin in New York City: Interest 
payable May 1 and Nov. 1; issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000, either Coupon or 
Registered. Price 88 {+2 and accrucd in- 
terest. Secured by a First Mortgage on the 
main line of this great East and West Trunk 
Road, from Richmond to the Ohio River, 
420 miles in length, now completed, and doing a 
large and rapidly increasing business. 

Also, THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS—Principal and 
Interest payable in Gold Coin in New York 
City ; Interest payable January land July 1. 
Bonds of 1,000 each, Coupon or Regi: + 2red— 
price 9O and accrued interest—secured by a 
First Mortgage on the Peninsula Division, 
from the Richmond Depot to the James River 
Docks and to Deep Water on the Chesapeake 
Bay, now in progress; the proposed Kanawha 
River Branch, and the Bridge to be built across 
the Ohio River at Huntington; in addition to 
which they are alien upon the entire Road and 
equipment already completed at a cost of 
over $35,000,000 with a First Mortgage Debt of 
only $15,000,000. The rapid development of the 
business of the Road indicates that the earn- 
ings of the ensuing twelve months will not be 
less than $3,000,000, and for the succeeding year 
not less than $5,000,000 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Securities should, 
and must in time, take rank in the markets of 
the world with those of the Central Pacific. 

We also buy and sell, at current market 
prices: 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
BONDS—Principal and Interest payable in 
Gold in New York City; Interest payable 
January 1 and July 1; Coupon Bonds of $1,000 
each ; assumed by the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company by consolidation. 

Also, the CENTRAL PACIFIC GOLD 
BONDS, as well known in all the principal 
money markets of the world as the Bonds of 
the United States Government. 

We also deal in Government Bonds and 
other first-class securities ; receive deposits, on 
which we allow four per cent. interest, make 
collections, and do a general banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANEING HovseE oF Fisk & = 


CLOSING OF THE NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC R. R&R. 
7-30 LOAN. 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany having determined to close its 7-30 
First Mortgage Gold Loan, and there- 
after to pay no higher rate of interest 
than 6 per cent. on further issues of its 
bonds, the limited remainder of the 
7 3-10 loan is now being disposed of 
through the usual agencies. 

As the bonds of this issue are made re- 
ceivable in payment for the Company’s 
lands at 1-10, they are in constant and 
increasing demand for this purpose, and 
will continue to be after the loan is closed 
—a fact which much enhances their value 
and attractiveness as an investment. 
The well-known elements of security 
possessed by these bonds are the follow- 
ing :— 

1. They are the obligation of a strong 
corporation. 

2. They area FIRST MORTGAGE on 
the Road, its Rights, Franchises, and 
Equipments, 

3. They are a FIRST LIEN on its net 
earnings. 

4. There is pledged, in addition, for 
payment of principal and interest, a Land 
Grant of 12,800 acres per mile through the 
States, and 25,000 acres per mile through 
the Territories traversed. 

Other securities are received in ex- 
change at market rates. 

For the limited period during which the 
Loan will be on the market the 7-30 bonds 
may be ordered from any of the Banks 
and Bankers that have bitherto sold 
them. Al) needed information will be 
furnished by the various Agents of the 
Loan, and by JAY COOKE & CO. 





Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., } 
82 Wall Street, New York. f 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
c cility afforded usually with City Banks. 


‘|GEORCE OPDYKE & Co. 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, 
OFFER FOR SALE AND CONFIDENTLY RE- 
COMMEND: 
Lake Ontario Shore Railroad First Mort- 
gage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 
St. Louis and Southeastern Consolidated 
Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe First 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Land 
Grant Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 
Evansville City (Ind.) Seven per cent. Bonds. 
Desirable Western County Bonds, yielding 
10 per cent. interest. 
Town Seven per cent. Bonds, State of New 
York. 


TEN PER CENT. 

Illinois Registered Coupon Bonds, 

Kansas Registered Coupon Bonds, 

and other good, sound, large-paying secu- 

rities for sale. Send for our Price-Lists. 
A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 

Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
it Wall Street, New York. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND tee 4 

CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ANY PAR 

pts WORLD, MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF 
Y BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND 

ENGLAND. AND DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE 

ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


WOOD &€ DAVIS, 
‘Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 
keep on hand a vasiety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the market 
at subscription prices, execute orders for Govern- 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


c.D. Woop, * 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 

















CHICACO 
Loan and Real Estate Investing Agency 
or 


STILES & GIBBS, 130 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 

Money loaned at 10 per cent. on first-class Real 
Estate Securities. Judicious purchases made for 
non-residents. Send for pamphlets of information 
and terms. 


Choice Town, County and School Bonds 
for sale at prices that will pay over 12 per cent. on 
the investment. Legality of issue guaranteed. 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 





NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT.COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight, 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the. 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and isthe only Seven per cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pampblets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


No. 27 Pine Street. 


FOR INVESTMENT. 


Itis universally conceded ceded that carefully selected 

FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS are not 

only SAFE, but are the MOST DESIRABLE SE- 

CURITIES for investment purposes. It is also an 

established fact that there are fewer instances of 

default in the Railroad than in any other of the 

great interests of the country. 

These facts have been accepted as applying to 

the securities of Railroads generally, but they ap- 
ply with greatly increased force in cases where the 

Roads have superior advantages in location, man- 

agement, and connections. 

The Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western Railway 

possesses all the advantages here named, and has, 
in addition, a very large business already created 
and assured to it. The BONDS of this Road now 
offered are GOLD, SEVEN PER CENT. CON- 
VERTIBLE, are FULLY SECURED by a FIRST 
MORTGAGE on an extension of 217 miles, and are 
a liability of the entire line of 420 miles,@f which 
four-fifths are completed. 

The geographical position of the road is remark- 
ably favorable. Commencing at Indianapolis, its 
direction is west, and diverging at Champaign it 
has terminal points at Peoria, on the Illinois River, 
and on the Mississippi opposite Keukuk. 

Net earnings of the division from Indianapolis to 
Pekin and Peoria are large, and have been for a 
considerable period greater than the amount re- 
quired for interest on all bonds issued by the Com- 
pany. Regular trains are running on more than 100 
miles of the extension, and total receipts of the 
road for this year must be very satisfactory to all 
holders of its securities. 

The Earnings in 1872 were $1,359,690.55 
—an increase of $395,000 over 1871. Itis 
expected they will reach $2,000,000 during 
the present year. 

These Bonds have an INTRINSIC VALUE ex- 
ceeding the present low price of 90 and INTER- 
EST, and holders will find a POSITIVE ADVAN- 
TAGE in an early increase in the value of their 
investment. Coupons January and July 1. 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 

Pamphlets, maps, and circulars furnished on ap- 
plication. 


TURNER BROS., 
Bankers, No. 14 Nassau Strect. 
MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Bey and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 








Receive Deposits on most favorable terms. 

Furnish all kind of Bonds —— by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription le 

ee ny otiate First-class Railway an other Loans, 
and doa 


TEN PER CENT. INVESTMENT, 


At present rate of Geld, on investment of $10,000 in 
e : 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


VERMONT DIVISION 


OF THE 


PORTLAND 


AND 


OCDENSBURG 
R. R. TRUNK LINE 


yields an enneel interest of —! on held to mae 
rity an annual ra’ 


10 PER CENT. 


Issued in Goneentaations | os $1,000, $500, and $100, 
and limited to $20,000 per 

No security is greater = these FIRST-CLASS 
RAILROAD BONDS, based on a large property, as 
well as on a large and constantly-increasing income. 
and management of the Road = 


The buildin 
conducted with such economy and inte; YS 
make the pavonment VERY PROFITABLE AN 
PERFECTLY 8 


E. & . Saceeaue & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk Street, Bo-ton, 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
No. 20 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 











EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
ON 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


RAIL 
ROAD 
BONDS. ' 


Midland R. R. 
BONDS 


FOR SALE BY 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 25 Pine Street. 


CUNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH & NORTH AMERICAN 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
BETWEEN NEW AND LIVERPOOL, 


YORK 
CALLING AT CORK HA 
FROM NEW Youk.” 


Whether you wish to BUY or 
SELL, write to 


HASSLER & CO., 


mS Wall St. New York, 




















UB -Wed. June 4} SAMARIA... .Sat. June 7 
*SCOTIA Wed. 11| ABYSSINIA ..Sut. 14 
*ALGERIA..Wed. “ 18 RASANIA.. . Sat. “ ZL 
RUSSIA wed ve * CA Sat. “ B 


*JAVA.....- ed. July 2 PaRTHLA.. Sat. July 5 
And every pt Eo Wednesday and Satur y 
from New Yor 
ar marked thus * do not carry steerage pas- 
sengers 

RATES OF PASSAGE.—Cabin, $90, ee ond a $1, 
gold, according to accommodation. Tick 
ris, #15, gold, maditional: on citekete — pe 
able terms. § 
Steerage tickets > rows Liverpech a ead Queenstown, 
and all _= Europe, at lowest rates. Through 
ee of la ¢ given ‘or Belfast, Glasgow Havre, 

Sewer. can other ports on the Continent and for 

Mediterranean ports For ay ~ ht 4 ry : 
sage, apply at the Company's ce, No owling 
Green; , steerage passage, No. 111 Broadway, 


Trinit ldi 
ty Building. -AS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 


INMAN LINE 








OR QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL.—Royal 
Mail Steamers are eseqipeee to sail as follows: 
Crry OF NEW YORK ....... Thursday, June 5, 1 P.M. 
ITY OF PARIS.........+--- Saturday, June A 2P.M. 
TY OF BALTIMORE...... Thursday, June 12, i A.M. 
CITY OF MONTREAL....... Saturday, June 14, 8 A.M, 
CITY OF BRISTOL .... Thursday, June 19, 1 P.M. 
CITY OF [BROOKLYN....... Saturday, June 21,9 P.M. 
and each succeeding SATURDAY and THURS- 
DAY, from Pier 45, North River 


RATES OF PASSAGE—CABIN, $85 and $100 gold, 
yy be to accommodation. ‘Round trip tickets 
t low 

STEERAGE—To pAvespoot, meenstown, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London + or » $30, 
Prepaid Certificates, $32 p.. “a. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg 
Lo Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at reduced 


prafis ‘issued at lowest rates. For Cabin Passage 
and general business apply to the Company’s of- 
fice, No. 15 Broadway. For Stee sage, ab. 








Bankers, 14 Pine Street. 





General Banking Business. 


e 
No. 3% Broadway. JOHN G. D Agent, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


———— 


FORESTS AND RAINFALL. 


T is a curious and wide-spread popular belief 
that forests attract rain, and that their removal 
affects the amount of rainfall. No trustworthy proof, 
so far as we know, can be adduced in support of this 
view; yet it is frequently alluded to as “ «a well-known 
scientific fact’’—whatever kind of fact that may be. 
The action of forests in hindering evaporation, delay- 
ing the flow of water into rivers, modifying the other- 
wise sharp alternations of temperature of the bare 
surface of the earth, etc., is of course admitted. Their 
removal affects the distribution of the moisture which 
has fallen in rain; it promotes sudden storms and 
freshets, alternating with dryness of the soil; it ren- 
ders time-honored water-powers precarious and un- 
manageable—witness New England, and the general 
substitution of steam for water-power in her manufac- 
tures. But the climate, as regards annual mean tem- 
perature, and the actual amount of rain, is dependent 
upon larger causes. The vast ocean, and the wide 
areas of inland lakes, which never were shaded from 
the sun, supply the moisture; the configuration of 
continents and the temperatures of whole terrestrial 
zones determine its precipitation to an extent that 
quite overwhelms the petty changes in single districts. 
Besides, the moisture which falls on a given region in 
rain is not the moisture which was there evaporated, 
since the chief agent in evaporation is the wind, which 
of course carries its burden elsewhere. So the removal 
of forests could not affect the precipitation of rain in 
doco; and finally, if the effect produced by such a re- 
moval were traceable at all, it would be in an increase 
of rain somewhere; since the increased rapidity of 
evaporation would accelerate the “great circuit of 
nature.” The equalizing ocean, however, makes all 
these fluctuations immaterial. 

Some years ago, Professor Loomis, classifying the 
observations made at New Haven through nearly a 
century, shows that there has been no change in the 
average rainfall when long periods of time are com- 
pared, however the annual mean may vary. The Re- 
port of the Central Park Commissioners for 1872 eon- 
tains an interesting discussion of the same subject, 
based on the observations at New York and other At- 
lantic cities, and leading to the same conclusion. It is 
shown, moreover, that during the five decennial pe- 
riods from 1817 to 1867, the Hudson River has remained 
frozen for 92, 92, 94, 90 and 91 days respectively, the 
extremes being 136 days in 1842-43, and 47 days in 1841- 
42. Hence there has been, in fifty years, no sensible 
change in the climate of the Hudson valley, though 
within that period a huge amount of forest has disap- 
peared. Such evidence is far more satisfactory than 
the loose generalizations of amateur philosophers, or 
the profound pessimism of aged people, who are sure 
that ‘ things are not as they were in our time.” 


PERCEPTION IN ANTS. 


CURIOUS story is furnished to Nature by 
Mr. J. D. Hague, a prominent mining engineer 
of San Francisco, who relates that, during a recent 
convalescence, he was both irritated and annoyed by 
processions of small red ants, issuing from a nail-hole 
in the plastered wall of his room, and marching down 
to visit (for water or perfume) a flower-vase on the 
mantel. Brushing great numbers of them to the floor 
had only the effect of establishing there a new colony, 
which made its regular pilgrimage to the shelf. But 
one day Mr. Hague struck lightly with his finger some 
of the ants lingering on the shelf, killing a few and 
disabling others. As soon as those ants that were ap- 
proaching came near their dead or suffering fellows, 
they turned and fied in haste and terror. Killing one 
or two ants on the trail followed by the procession had 
a similar effect, though no visible trace was left on the 
wall. As soon as an ant approactiing the shelf reached 
the place where one had been killed, it gave signs im- 
mediately of great disturbance, and returned directly 
at the highest speed possible. Invariably when such 
an ant retreating met another advancing, the two 
would communicate; but the second would continue 
on its way to the spot where the first had wheeled 
about, where it would follow that example. The ants 
subsequently attacked another flower-vase, but were 
driven from that in the same manuer; and after three 
months, one colony had been entirely abandoned, 
while the other furnished only occasional straggling 
scouts. To turn these back, and keep them out of 
sight for days, it is sufficient to kill one or two ants on 
the trail. ‘This,’ says Mr. Ilague, “I have recently 
done as high up as I can reach—three or four feet 
above the mantel. The moment this spot is reached, 
an ast turns abruptly and makes for home; and ina 
Kittle while there is not an ant visible on the wall.” 


° ARTIFICIAL CLOUDS. 


HE European correspondent of the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry reports an interesting ex- 
periment, witnessed last winter by members of the 
French Academy of Sciences and the Society of Agri- 
culturists, on the vineyard-covered hill which slopes 
from the glacis of Mont Valerien to the Seine. The 
experiment (which is said to be nothing chimerical, or 
even novel, but an old device, known to Pliny and 
other ancients, practiced by the Mexicans in the seven- 
teenth century, and now successfully revived in south- 











| production of artificial clouds. 





ern France and Burgundy), was the protection of vine- 
yards from the effects of white frost in spring by the 
At that season, the 
young shoots and blossoms are liable to be destroyed 
by white frost (or frozen dew) between one hour before 
sunrise and seven or eight o’clock, on still, clear morn- 
ings. To prevent this, the vine-grower must rise, say 
at four, and consult his thermometer. If the tempera- 
ture is threatening, the sky clear and the air still, he 
must manufacture his cloud at once, which he does by 
burning in pots crude naphtha oil, made from coal-tar. 
A dense smoke is produced, which hangs over the 
vineyard, hindering the radiation of the earth’s heat, 
and promoting, as effectively as a natural cloud, the 
formation of dew or frost. A wind would blow it 
away; but when there is a wind, the protection is not 
required. At the present price of naphtha, each opera- 
tion costs only about half a dollar per acre. The ves- 
sels are of metal or earthenware, and are placed about 
fifteen yards apart, at the rate of forty to the acre. 


THE STRONGEST MAGNET. 


CCORDING to the Popular Science Monthly, 
a magnet was exhibited by M. Jamin, at a re- 
cent meeting of the French Academy, “ which carries 
more than thirty-two times its own weight, whereas 
the greatest carrying power hitherto obtainable in ar- 
tificial magnets has not been above four or five times 
their weight.”’ This statement is certainly erroneous, 
except for large magnets. An ordinary four-ounce 
horse-shoe magnet will carry twenty-five times its 
weight; but a hundred-pound magnet of similar con- 
struction will lift less than three times its own weight. 
The reason is, that the parallel steel plates of which 
such magnets are formed, being laid with their similar 
poles together, partially destroy each other’s polarity. 
The carrying power of a magnet so constructed is al- 
ways less, therefore, than the aggregate powers of its 
constituents; and this diminution, or, in other words, 
the mutual interference of the constituent magnets, is 
in proportion to their mass. M. Jamin appears to 
have simply made a large magnet out of numerous 
very thin plates, all thoroughly magnetized, and to 
have reduced considerably, in this way, the loss of 
power occasioned by the usual method of employing 
fewer and thicker plates for large magnets. 


MORE LIGHT. 


N the Sanitarian for May, Dr. Hammond dis- 
courses vigorously on the wholesome influence of 
light, showing that it is necessary to the normal growth 
of plants, animals and men. The effects of deficient 
light upon the sick he pronounces usually deleterious. 
In all diseases characterized by deficiency of vital 
power, he says, light should not be debarred. In con- 
valescence it is a beneficial stimulant. These prin- 
ciples apply to the color of wall-papers, as well as to 
the use of shutters and curtains. A dark wall, that 
is, one which absorbs most of the light instead of re- 
flecting it, is depressing to body and mind. Dr. Ham- 
mond also recommends “sun baths, or apartments in 
which the solar rays can fall upon the naked bocy.”’ 
His observations are wise and forcibly put, albeit his 
final quotation of the famous expression ‘ Mehr 
Licht,” as “the dying words of Humboldt,” argues 
some ignorance or carelessness. It was Goethe, not 
Humboldt, who called for ‘‘ more light’ at the last. 
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VOX POPULI. 


MoRAVIA, N. Y., May 19, 1878. 
J.B. Forp & Co.: . The execution of the Oleograph 
far surpasses that of the other chromos. I think the coloring 
is very fine, and the picture bears acquaintance, 
With many thanks, I am, yours respectfully, 


CHENANGO FORKS, BROOME Co., N. Y., May 12, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: The Oleograph arrived in per- 
fect condition. Asawork of art,itisamarvel. I have never 
seen its superior as a chromo-lithograph. Its beauty of con- 
ception and detail grows upon the beholder. Please accept 
our thanks for so exquisite an art present. 
Very truly yours, 


LANCASTER, O., May 15, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.—Dear Sirs: “ Little Runaway and 
Her Pets” arrived here in safety. It is most beautiful, and 
my children are delighted with it. You will please accept 
the thanks of us all for this beautiful gift. 
Yours truly, 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., May 12, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Ce.—Dear Sirs: I received your p: 
mium Oleograph by express in due season, and am highly 
pleased with it. It goes far beyond my expectations. Please 
accept my thanks forit. May the prosperity of the Christian 
Union long be yours, Respectfully, 


New HAVEN, Or.,"May 16, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: Accept my thanks for the inter- 
esting picture received a few days since. It is very much ad- 
mired by those who have seen it, and far surpasses my expec- 
tations. 


SPEcIMEN Numsers of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H.W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 
gether for $5, 











THE BABY CHROMOS. 


HOUSANDS of our subscribers this year are 
booked for the pretty Pair, of which we gave 
away so many last year. To all such as have not yet 
received their pictures we must beg a few weeks’ pa- 
tience. A large edition of the “‘ Babies” had to be dis- 
carded because they were not properly printed, and 
we are every week looking for a new edition of 10,000, 
which (the old story!) was promised us a month ago. 
After those come, there is another 10,000, now printing, 
to follow them. They have taken time enough over 
there in Paris to make them “A No. 1” in every 
respect. 





FRAMES FOR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


UBSCRIBERS receiving our premium pictures 
from agents will be glad to know that every 
agent may be supplied with samples of excellent and 
handsome frames, at prices ranging from $1.50 to $6.50. 
These the public may rely upon as good and cheap, 
and we advise that no others be taken from agents. { 
Early last year, complaints came to us that agents 
were buying frames at retail prices from dealers, 
and selling them to subscrikers with heavy profits 
added. And it was to protect our subscribers, and 
to put all our agents on fair and equal ground, 
that we arranged with large manufacturers for uni- 
form styles of frames, and sold them at uniform low 
prices. 





PAY NO MONEY 

O any Agent or Canvasser on account of a 

subscription to the Christian Union until he or 

she delivers a Yearly Subscription Certificate, signed 

by the Publishers, and the premium Oleograph or 

Chromos. On no pretense allow yourselves, dear pub- 

lic, to pay your money to strangers without something 

to show forit. If you do, yours is the risk, and the loss 
if loss there be. : 





TERMS. 


One Year’s Subscription, Unmounted Picture 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture 
Extra Remittances for: 

i - .,  ceacc@eaatinwce aesieneedeausee oxace 
Mounting Pictures. 
Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber) 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph (see below) 


Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers........ $2 06 








THE PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, unmounted, de- 
liverable at the publication office in New York. 


2. $3.10 entities the subscriber to the paper 
and either premium, unmounted, free by mail. 


& $3.25 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas (suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
office. (2 Or, the chromos ‘Wide Awake” and * Fast 
Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 


“4. $3.35 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Olcograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Oanwas, free by mail. (2 Or, the Chromos “ Wide Awake”’ 
and “ Fast Asleep,’’ mounted on stiff boards, free by mail. 


5. $3.40 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication office; or, 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber.* 


6. $3.65 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, eized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 


* This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent byexpress. But, owing 
to a special arrangement we have made with the principal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subscribers who have paid $3.65 will receive the pic- 
ture prepaid, and that is what the extra 25 cents is for. The sub- 
scribers who have paid only $3.40 will have to pay the expressage 
(from 50 cents to $1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 

GH Please take particular notice that the above arrangement, by which 
the expressage may be prepaid for 25 cents, applics ONLY to points reached 
DIRECT (i. ¢., without transfer) by one or more of the folewing Express 
Companies, viz.: the Adams, United States, American, National, and 
Delaware, Lackawana & Western. Packages for towns served only by 
LOCAL Express Companies can be prepaid ONLY to the point where 
they are transferred by the company taking them from New York. 











REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose, 


SAvE Your Money.—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union ($3.00), including the charming 
picture of ‘Runaway and her Pets” (our new Oleograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who ASK FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram- 
ing. Therefore, send $5,36 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums, 





